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Historical  Sense 

Mr.  George  Annas's  informative  article 
"Chinese  Health  Care"  makes  much  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  under  which 
the  Chinese  people  lived  during  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  Quite  true.  In  fact  con- 
ditions probably  were  worse  than  depict- 
ed by  Mr.  Annas. 

However,  Mr.  Annas's  Historical  sense 
lets  him  down  rather  badly  at  this  point 
because  he  fails  to  mention  that  it  was 
during  this  very  sad  period  that  China 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  have  been 
invaded  by  some  six  million  Japanese, 
intent  on  brutalizing  much  of  mainland 
China. 

Certainly  this  was  a  situation  that  must 
necessarily  have  contributed  not  just  a 
little  to  the  general  misery  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

Interestingly  it  was  during  this  same 
period  that  the  man  who  later  was  to  dis- 
play outstanding  leadership  abilities  was 
far  to  the  north  busily  mobilizing  an 
army.  I  refer  of  course  to  Mao  Tse  Tung. 
But  the  army  Mao  was  raising  was  not 
used  to  drive  the  invader  from  his  native 
soil.  No;  It  was  used  to  strike,  at  the  most 
propitious  moment,  at  his  own  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  today  ac- 
cepts much  of  the  praise  for  China's  re- 
cent social  progress. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  we  all 
do  what  we  can  to  encourage  better 
living  conditions  not  only  in  China  but  in 
all  those  nations  not  as  fortunate  as  our 
own.  But  in  our  enthusiasm  let  us  not 
forget  the  lessons  of  tiiat  great  teacher, 
history:  That  same  history  we  so  reluc- 
tantly listen  to. 

But  then,  I  know  so  little  of  "forensic 
medicine". 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Elbery  '51 


George ).  Annas  replies: 

Mr.  Elbery  correctly  expands  on  my  com- 
ment that  good  health  may  simply  be  a 
side  effect  of  a  society  "free  from  the 
disruptions  of  war  and  internal  strife."  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  average 


Chinese  peasant  was  much  better  off 
before  the  Japanese  Invasion  period  of 
1931-1945  than  he  was  during  it.  Indeed, 
a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  1920's 
following  World  War  II  would  not  have 
improved  the  average  standard  of  living 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Unlike  Germany 
or  France,  China  was  a  poverty-ridden 
country  before  any  occupation  and  dras- 
tic changes  were  needed  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  the  people  following 
the  end  of  hostilities.  While  some  of  the 
methods  of  Mao  and  his  followers  can 
certainly  be  questioned,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  he  has  dramatically  increased 
China's  standard  of  living,  and  with  it  the 
quality  of  health  care. 


Nine  Years  of  Growth 

This  month  I  will  complete  nine  years 
as  a  Boston  College  student  (4  under- 
grade 2  grad.,  3  law).  During  these  years  I 
have  witnessed  tremendous  change  and 
growth.  I  must  say  your  recent  issue 
(May-June  1973)  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
I  feel  proud  and  fortunate  to  have  attend- 
ed a  school  with  such  depth  and  spirit  as 
Boston  College.  Your  articles  on  the  Uni- 
versity's cancer  research  program  and 
faculty  members  Sweeney  and  Folkard 
demonstrate  the  great  strength  of  Boston 
College  — the  people  it  brings  together  to 
learn  from  each  other.  I  have  found  such 
strength  to  be  most  stimulating  and 
enlightening  with  those  faculty  and  staff 
members  I  was  fortunate  to  have  asso- 
ciated with,  and  I  thank  them  all. 

John  A.  Murphy 
Class  of  1967 


A  Fitting  Portrayal 

We  heartily  agree  with  your  portrayal 
of  Francis  Sweeney,  SJ.  It  is  fitting  indeed 
that  in  the  year  of  his  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary he  be  given  special  recognition. 
We  know  him— the  man  who  has  joined 
us  for  a  casual  dinner,  conversation  and 
song;  the  friend  who  married  us  and  bap- 
tized our  child.  We  are  just  two  of  the 
many  who  appreciate  his  kindness,  ad- 
mire his  greatness,  and  are  warmed  by  his 
gentleness. 

Dom  S.  D'Ambruoso  '66 
Angelyn  M.  D'Ambruoso  '67 
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by  Sterling  Dow 

Nearly  everyone  knows  that  the  great  archaeological  excite- 
ment of  our  time  is  about  early  Greece  — Greece  of  the  Bronze 
Age.  A  century  ago  Heinrich  Schliemann  astonished  the  world 
by  discovering  Troy.  Nearly  everyone  had  supposed  that  Troy 
was  in  Never-Never  Land,  and  that  what  Homer  wrote  was 
mythical  — mythical  in  the  sense  of  unreal.  But  Schliemann 
went  and  dug  up  a  remarkable  city,  or  rather  a  series  of  cities 
one  on  top  of  another,  and  he  proved  that  Troy  was  one  of  the 
series.  He  was  wrong  about  the  particular  one  he  picked  as 
Homeric  Troy,  but  he  was  right  that  Homeric  Troy  was  there; 
it  was  real.  Homer  wrote  about  a  real  city,  besieged  as  he  said, 
and  destroyed.  It  was  a  tremendous  revolution  of  thought  — 
and  as  always  the  revelation  provoked  denials  and  denuncia- 
tions. 

If  that  were  the  only  discovery  about  Bronze  Age  Greece  — 
if  the  story  of  discoveries  ended  there  — then  it  would  still  be 
tremendous  but  Schliemann  and  Troy  would  be  the  only  dis- 
covery to  write  about.  Actually  the  discovery  of  Troy  was  fol- 
lowed by  half-a-dozen  other  momentous  discoveries,  all 
about  Bronze  Age  Greece.  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  beginning  at 
Cretan  Knossos  in  1900,  even  revealed  a  whole  new  civiliza- 
tion, one  of  the  nine  or  so  great  original  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Knosses  and  its  Minoan  Civilization  {as  Evans  called  it, 
aptly  enough)  was  not  Greek  at  all  to  begin  with.  The  Greeks 
learned  their  first  civilization  from  Crete,  from  Knossos.  The 
Trojan  War  took  place  some  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Greeks  adopted,  with  modifications,  Minoan  civilization. 

And  so  not  only  was  Troy  real,  it  was  real  in  a  totally  new 
Minoan-Greek  setting.  The  Trojan  War  itself  has  now  become 
one  chapter  near  the  end  of  a  whole  new  book  of  history.  That 
book  {not  yet  written  in  satisfactory  form)  is  the  history  of  the 
Bronze  Age  in  Crete  and  in  Greece.  Carl  Blegen  topped  it  off 
by  discovering,  excavating,  and  publishing  the  Palace  of  the 
Homeric  Nestor,  the  Nestor  who  fought  at  Troy.  Almost  be- 
fore our  very  eyes  discovery  goes  on:  just  as  I  write  these 
lines,  Father  Sweeney,  the  founder  of  the  Humanities  Series, 
has  kindly  given  me  the  third  of  the  great  volumes  just  off  the 
press  on  Nestor's  Pylos. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  {scholars  have  much  to  assim- 
ilate) there  have  also  been  three  great  discoveries  which  were 
not  excavations  at  all,  but  which  have  revolutionized  our 
views  of  Homer's  poetry  and  have  given  us  Greek  five  hun- 
dred years  earlier  than  Homer's  poetry,  which  almost  until 


yesterday  was  our  earliest  Greek.  To  these  discoverers  {they 
were  Parry,  Carpenter,  and  Ventris)  my  comments  offer  some 
slight  introduction. 

I  shall  try  to  say  something  about  an  aspect  of  the  discov- 
eries which  has  usually  been  treated  as  incidental.  This  aspect 
is  the  psychology  of  the  discoverers.  Of  course,  what  matters  I 
for  history  is  the  discoveries  themselves.  The  discoverers, 
their  attitudes  and  reactions,  are  secondary.  But  the  discoverm 
ers' attitudes  and  reactions  are  important,  and  certainly  they  I 
are  highly  interesting.  In  some  way  they  affect,  or  rather  theyW 
can  affect,  today's  students  —of  any  age,  of  any  degree  {or 
none)  of  training  and  knowledge. 

Perhaps  wrongly,  in  the  present  article  I  do  not  attempt  to 
draw  much  on  my  own  experience.  One  person  differs  mark-  1 
edly  from  another  when  it  comes  to  discoveries.  All  might 
agree  on  one  thing:  a  real  discovery— substantial,  of  some- 
thing worth  discovering  — is  the  breath  of  life.  You  walk  on  airk 
for  a  time,  then  back  with  a  thud  to  ordinary  life.  The  elation  I 
is  real  no  matter  how  often  it  happens.  The  Classical  field, 
with  Archaeology  in  it,  is  so  rich  that  anyone  can  make  dis- 
coveries; mine  come  along,  as  they  can  for  anyone  who  keeps  « 
thinking  and  working,  about  one  every  two  months. 

But  it  is  not  all  joy.  Of  course,  there  is  immediately  the 
thought  that  what  has  suddenly  flashed  into  view  must  be 
patiently  set  down  for  publication.  The  toil  is  agreeable  and 
the  excitement  sustains  it,  but  it  is  toil.  You  realize  that  if 
there  had  been  no  discovery,  you  would  be  spared  the  en- 
suing exertion. 

As  will  be  seen  presently  Michael  Ventris  at  first  felt  ner- 
vous qualms  about  whether  his  discovery  was  real.  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true;  the  balloon  might  be  punctured,  and  down  to 
earth  he'd  go.  I  think  every  discoverer  may  feel  this  more  or 
less  strongly,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Trembling  a  little, 
you  go  over  the  proof  again.  Then  the  next  day,  again. 

There  is  still  another  accompaniment  of  discovery,  not  like-m 
ly  to  be  guessed,  less  disconcerting,  but  vividly  present  to  any 
alert  scholar.  He  will  feel,  sooner  or  later,  qualms  about  whe-  |  j 
fher  he  has  exploited  his  discovery  as  he  should.  The  dreadful 
thought  mars  the  bliss:  will  someone  come  along  and  an- 
nounce an  inference  or  extension  or  result,  which  seems  per- 
fectly obvious,  but  which  the  discoverer  (you)  ought  to  have 
thought  of  but  failed  to.  Nearly  everyone  has  limits  to  his 
thinking.  The  discovery  itself  may  exhaust  him.  He  lacks  the 
strength  to  go  beyond.  But  he  may  realize  that  he  must,  he 
may  fear  that  he  has  failed  to. 


\  page  from  Work  Notes  of  Michael  Ventris,  showing  the  locations  of  sites  where  Linear  B  tablets  were  discovered. 


To  students  of  any  age,  it  is  fair  to  say,  opportunities  for 
discovery  lie  all  around  you.  You  may  not  feel  you  have  it  in 
ou  to  do  what  Heinrich  Schliemann  did,  to  discover  that  the 
Kge  of  Heroes  was  not  a  myth  but  a  reality;  or  to  do  what 
Arthur  Evans  did,  and  recreate  a  lost  civilization,  the  civil- 
zation  of  the  Bronze  Age;  or  to  do  what  Carl  Blegen  did,  and 
excavate  Nestor's  Palace  with  all  the  skill  of  the  absolutely 
masterful  tradition  of  excavation.  Of  course,  these  particular 
opportunities  will  not  recur. 

But  you  can  discover  something.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
discoveries  waiting  to  be  made,  plenty  of  subjects  waiting  to 
be  worked  on,  all  up  and  down  history,  in  the  books,  in  the 


museums,  in  the  field.  Of  course,  they  take  an  effort.  Some 
take  more  effort  and  some  less,  but  nearly  always  it  is  a  fun 
effort,  and  the  result  is  a  thousand  times  worth  the  effort.  Un- 
til you  have  discovered  something,  something  you  wanted  to 
discover,  you  have  never  really  lived  to  the  full. 

Milman  Parry  had  to  master  Homer  in  order  to  discover  that 
Homeric  poetry  is  entirely  oral  and  illiterate  in  technique. 
Rhys  Carpenter  had  to  travel  and  observe  and  ponder  in  order 
to  realize  that  in  the  long  period  when  Homeric  poetry  was 
developing,  after  the  Bronze  Age  and  before  the  Classical, 
there  was  no  writing,  the  Greeks  were  illiterate.  And  above  all, 
Michael  Ventris  toiled  alone  for  a  dozen  years  without  deci- 
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phering  a  single  word  of  Linear  B,  the  Greek  writing  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  the  writing  of  the  period  that  Schliemann  had 
opened  up,  the  period  that  Evans  had  recreated;  the  Linear  B 
tablets  that  Evans  had  found  in  Crete  and  Blegen  had  found  in 
Nestor's  Palace. 

So  let  us  take  these  six  men:  three  great  excavators  — Schlie- 
mann, Evans,  Blegen;  and  three  great  discoverers  about  words 
—  Parry,  Carpenter,  Ventris.  These  six  are  the  men  who  have 
made  early  Greek  History  what  it  is  today,  History  from  about 
3000  B.C.  to  about  600  B.C.  Let  us  see  how  Schliemann  went 
at  his  task,  how  he  regarded  Troy;  and  how  Sir  Arthur  Evans 
thought  about  Knossos,  the  capital  of  the  Minoan  civilization; 
and  how  Carl  Blegen  excavated  Nestor's  Palace  at  Pylos.  Let 
us  see  how  Parry  set  about  writing  his  theses  on  Homer's  oral 
technique,  how  Carpenter  could  put  the  story  of  Dark  Age 
illiteracy  into  a  23-page  article,  and  how  Ventris,  when  the 
flash  came  at  last,  needed  only  two  pages  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Excavators  of  the  Bronze  Age 

Of  the  six  great  archaeological  discoverers  of  the  Bronze 
Age,  all  are  instructive  as  minds  at  work,  that  is,  as  discover- 
ers, but  the  most  interesting  of  them  is  Michael  Ventris,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

Ventris  contrasts  with  Schliemann,  except  that  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  like  Ventris,  had  no  adequate  formal  academic 
training.  But  the  lack  of  a  PhD  did  not  hold  Schliemann  up. 
His  expectation  was  high,  in  fact  was  giddy.  He  knew  he  was 
going  to  find  Homeric  Troy,  so  when  he  did  find  a  very  an- 
cient city,  he  at  once  claimed  it  as  the  Homeric  city.  It  was 
not  Troy;  it  was  a  city  less  glamorous  (to  us).  Actually  it  was 


far  older  than  Troy.  He  was  always  making  claims  that  were 
spectacular.  His  discoveries  were  astonishing,  but  the  extrav- 
agant claims  drove  people  into  opposition.  Schliemann  never 
really  knew  just  what  in  fact  he  had  found.  A  pioneer,  he  had 
the  flexibility  of  intelligence  that  led  him  to  keep  on  learning 
and  improving,  and— another  rare  achievement  — he  appoint- 
ed a  very  able  successor. 

For  the  rest,  we  may  note  that  Schliemann  was  a  most 
amazing  person.  He  was  a  prodigious  student  of  languages—  . 
I  have  counted  24  languages  in  which  he  had  some  fluency. 
After  a  frightful  boyhood,  he  was  bursting  with  energy.  Even 
in  middle  age,  he  rode  horse-back  daily  four  miles  from 
Athens  to  Phaleron,  summer  and  winter,  for  a  swim.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  Athens,  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in 
the  city,  in  which  he  did  not  permit  a  single  comfortable 
chair.  With  the  Greek  authorities,  he  did  not  get  on  well,  but 
he  had  reasoned  that  if  he  had  proved  that  the  Troy  of  Homer, 
always  considered  to  be  mythical,  were  real,  then  the  Mvce- 
nae  of  Homer,  Agamemnon's  city,  also  considered  to  be  myth-i 
ical,  must  be  real.  So  he  dug  and  found  it;  he  found  six  great 
pits  with  undisturbed  burials  so  rich  in  gold  as  to  constitute 
the  most  splendid  treasure  ever  found  in  Greek  lands.  Schlie- 
mann of  course  called  some  of  it  Agamemnon's,  but  it  is  many\ 
generations  earlier. 

Schliemann's  was  pioneer  work,  begun  in  the  1870's.  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  began  at  Knossos  in  1900.  Evans  had  seen  some 
queer  written  objects  on  the  market  in  Athens.  They  came 
from  Crete.  Always  a  man  of  amazing  intuitions,  Evans  di- 
vined that  in  Crete  there  was  mysterious  writing,  and  he  set 
about  digging  at  Knossos  with  this  in  mind.  Exactly  what  he 
had  expected  turned  up,  instantly.  In  the  very  first  week  he 


A  bust  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  overlooking  the  West  Court  at  Knossos. 
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ie  Shaft  Crave  Circle  within  the  walls  at  Mycenae. 

Dund  clay  tablets  with  writing.  Some  of  the  clay  tablets  got 
ft  outdoors,  and  it  rained  during  the  night.  In  the  morning 
rie  tablets  were  mud.  Evans  did  not  need  another  lesson.  He 
Dund,  and  preserved,  thousands  of  tablets. 
With  Evans,  personal  factors  played  a  part.  When  Evans 
ent  to  Crete  and  began  excavating  at  Knossos  in  1900,  he 
'as  50  years  old.  But  age  was  nothing  to  the  Evanses.  As  he 
eared  60,  so  I  was  told,  he  decided  to  marry  a  certain  lady, 
nd  went  to  tell  his  father  and  get  his  father's  consent.  "Oh, 
o,"  said  his  father.  "No,  you  can't;  I'm  going  to  marry  her." 
nd  he  did. 

Evans  had  been  digging  every  year.  He  found  a  huge  palace, 
ie  Palace  of  King  Minos,  the  center  of  a  civilization  which 
| 'as  wholly  new  to  the  world.  From  King  Minos,  Evans  named 
the  "Minoan"  civilization.  It  was  certainly  not  a  Greek  epil- 
ation, but  from  this  Minoan,  this  non-Creek  civilization  in 
nossos,  the  Greeks  on  the  Mainland,  who  to  begin  with  had 
ery  little  culture  of  their  own,  learned  civilization.  So  Evans 
ad  discovered  something  even  more  prodigious  than  Schlie- 
iann  — a  new  civilization. 

The  Evanses  were  Welsh,  and  I  think  it  must  be  almost  the 
ame  to  be  Welsh  as  to  be  Minoan.  When  Evans  came  to  write 
ix  magnificent  volumes,  The  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knossos,  he 
?ally  wrote  about  the  whole  civilization.  He  knew  it  by  intui- 
on,  though  he  studied  and  wrote  with  care  as  well  as  imag- 
lation.  None  of  the  world's  great  civilizations  is  included  in 


one  work  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Minoan  in  Evans'  Palace  of 
Minos. 

Evans  had  other  aspects.  In  his  youth,  that  is,  up  till  the  age 
of  50,  he  had  a  somewhat  untranquil  life  in  the  Balkans.  Later 
he  warred  on  a  colleague  who  disagreed.  And  so  when  he  was 
awarded  a  knighthood,  they  gave  him  a  knighthood  one  grade 
less  honorific  than  his  father's.  Later  Ventris  dedicated  his 
book  not  to  Evans,  who  had  found  the  Linear  B  tablets  and 
had  recreated  the  civilization,  but  to  Schliemann,  who  had 
never  properly  understood  that  civilization.  But  Evans' 
achievement  was  towering;  it  deserved  far  better.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  it  so  happened  that  advice  was  needed  on  the  nam- 
ing of  mountains  and  other  features  on  the  back  side  of  the 
moon,  and  I  happened  to  be  the  nearest  person  to  consult. 
Ventris  and  Schliemann  had  been  taken  care  of,  lunar  features 
had  already  been  named  for  them,  and  I  suggested  Evans.  To 
be  on  the  moon  would  certainly  have  pleased  Evans  hugely, 
and  I  must  say  I  am  glad  I  was  able  to  put  him  there. 

Carl  W.  Blegen  was  very  different.  His  whole  life  had  been  a 
professional  excavating  life,  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Bronze 
Age  sites.  He  had  learned  how  to  excavate  from  the  master 
excavator,  the  perfector  of  excavating  methods,  Bert  Hodge 
Hill  of  Vermont,  his  constant  elder  associate.  So  when  Blegen 
tackled  a  major  site,  he  knew  what  to  do,  where  and  how  to 
do  it.  He  set  to  work  at  Pylos  in  1939,  expecting  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  site  of  a  palace.  It  was  a  palace,  and,  astonish- 
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ingly,  he  too,  in  the  very  first  week,  found  Linear  B  tablets  like 
the  ones  at  Knossos,  hundreds  of  them.  After  World  War  II  he 
went  on  and  completed  a  highly  refined  job  of  excavation, 
Nestor's  Palace.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more  about  Blegen  as 
a  person.  Joseph  Alsop  has  written  about  Blegen,  as  hardly 
any  archaeologist  ever  has  been  written  about,  and  you  can 
read  it  in  Alsop's  From  the  Silent  Earth. 

When  I  was  last  at  Pylos,  Blegen  and  one  of  his  veteran 
staff,  Marion  Rawson,  were  at  work  on  the  publication.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  very  room  of  which  they  were  preparing  the 
publication.  To  behold  the  final  work  proceeding  thus  was  a 
placid  sight,  and  of  course  methodologically  ideal.  How  many 
digs  are  written  up  years  afterward,  thousands  of  miles  away! 
Like  all  of  Blegen's  work,  the  publication  of  Pylos  has 
marched  steadily  forward,  sound  and  sober,  complete  and 
reliable,  the  climax  and  the  model  of  Bronze  Age  excavation. 
Reading  the  book,  you  almost  feel  you  are  living  in  the  Palace. 

How  differently  these  three  discoverers  viewed  their  dis- 
coveries! The  dynamic  Schliemann  expected  the  myths  would 
lead  him  to  mythical  opulence  of  discoveries  and  astounding 
confirmation  of  legend.  That  is  exactly  what  happened,  and 
Schliemann  made  the  most  of  it.  The  intuitive  Evans  expected, 
so  to  speak,  the  Minoans  to  be  Minoan.  They  were,  and  he 
understood  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  the  Elysian  Fields  (the 
Minoan  Heaven)  King  Minos  is  still  busy  reading,  with  agree- 
ment andwith  astonishment,  Evans'  sumptuous  volumes  on 
Knossos.  The  cool,  scientific,  but  infinitely  amiable  and  pa- 
tient Blegen  (it  is  said  that  in  40  years  in  the  Near  East  he 
never  lost  his  temper)  made  it  seem  brilliant  to  be  pedestrian. 
Behind  the  calm  exterior  was  unswerving  determination,  tech- 
nical mastery,  regularity  of  performance.  The  goods  were  de- 
livered in  quiet,  measured,  powerfully  effective  prose. 

Verbal  Discoverers:  The  Bronze  Age  and  the  Dark  Age 

So  now  we  leave  the  excavators,  and  turn  to  the  three  men 
of  words,  that  is  to  three  other  titanic  intelligences.  They  too 
were  altogether  different  from  each  other.  Parry  was  a  man  of 
one  sphere,  oral  poetry,  Homeric  and  other  oral  poetry.  He 
did  not  live  to  go  beyond  it.  His  doctoral  dissertations,  sub- 
mitted in  Paris,  are  one  of  the  supreme  achievements  in  all 
literary  studies.  But  Harvard,  alas,  denied  him  a  permanent 
appointment,  and  it  remained  for  a  Greek  historian  (your  pres- 
ent writer)  to  get  Parry's  portrait  hung  in  the  Harvard  Classical 
Library  with  the  portraits  of  deceased  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Parry  was  not  just  a  man  of  words,  his  mind  entered  like  a 
wizard's  into  the  minds  of  Homer  and  of  the  modern  living 
Yugoslav  epic  singers.  His  studies  were  literary,  but  they  were 
not,  like  so  many  literary  studies,  just  self-conscious  emotive 
self-display.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  dominated  by  rigid  sci- 
entific method.  Although  he  was  a  gay  spirit,  he  had  no  need 
to  waste  print  on  anything  but  his  great  message.  All  of  his 
articles  (he  wrote  no  full-length  book)  are  collected  in  Adam 
Parry,  The  Essays  of  Milman  Parry  (Oxford  University  Press, 
1970). 

In  contrast  to  Parry,  Rhys  Carpenter,  who  alone  of  the  six 
survives  today,  hearty  in  his  late  seventies,  is  a  man  of  almost 
Renaissance  variety.  Already  before  his  Classical  career  was 
well  under  way,  he  was  a  mountain  climber,  traveller,  poet. 
When  we  first  met  him,  he  played  on  the  piano  a  piece  he  had 
composed  "On  the  Death  of  a  Pet  Panther."  He  once  told  us 
that  one  of  his  dogs,  which  are  Dobermans,  understood  con- 
ditional sentences.  I  am  sure  this  is  correct,  but  somehow  it 
must  be  a  tribute  to  Rhys  as  much  as  to  the  dog. 


With  Carpenter,  discoveries  are  a  habit.  They  come  along 
about  once  every  two  years  (at  present  another  is  about  due). 
I  never  asked  him,  but  I  am  sure  that  when  he  begins  work  on 
a  subject,  he  expects  to  make  discoveries;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
he  begins  work  on  a  subject  because  he  has  a  hunch  that  a 
discovery  is  in  the  offing.  But  not  always.  After  he  had  been 
travelling  around  Greece  for  four  years  with  the  American 
School  (he  was  its  Director),  he  presently  realized,  so  he  told 
me,  that  there  was  no  writing,  there  were  no  inscriptions,  on 
Geometric  pottery.  Geometric  pottery  is  the  pottery  of  much 
of  the  period,  300  or  400  years,  that  intervened  between  the 
Bronze  Age  and  the  Archaic  and  Classical— the  years  from 
before  1100  B.C.  to  after  800  B.C.  It  was,  and  it  is  called,  the 
Dark  Age.  In  a  sense,  Carpenter  made  it  darker.  Copious  num- 
bers of  Geometric  vases  survive,  and  millions  of  broken  frag- 
ments, sherds,  of  them.  The  absence  of  writing  (until  near  the 
very  end)  is  a  big  absence,  a  vast  negative.  So  this  discovery 
was  made  simply  by  being  alert  — by  observing  the  evidence 
with  a  mind  open  to  what  the  evidence,  one  might  say,  is  try- 
ing to  tell. 

All  around  us,  in  every  sphere,  in  practical  matters,  in  schol- 
arship, in  religion,  evidence  is  trying  to  talk  to  us.  In  such 
matters,  the  discoverer  is  the  mind  that  listens.  It  is  odd,  or 
possibly  it  is  not  odd  at  all,  that  Carpenter,  the  most  charming 
of  talkers,  is  the  most  alert  of  listeners.  He  listened  as  no  one 
ever  has  listened  to  what  Greek  sculpture  is  saying  — more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  changing  forms  — and  he  came  to 
understand  Greek  sculpture  as  no  one  ever  has.  It  was  no  ac- 
cident. Years  ago,  before  he  had  turned  his  attention,  in  spare 
hours,  to  Chinese  sculpture,  someone  laid  before  him  un- 
labeled photographs  of  12  Chinese  statues,  all  of  different 
periods.  He  looked  at  them,  and  by  the  style  alone  arranged 
all  12  in  their  correct  chronological  sequence.  Himself  a  mas- 
ter of  expression,  he  understood  expression  by  others.  He 
speaks  and  writes  with  such  charm  that  you  find  yourself 
longing  to  agree  with  him. 


Rhys  Carpenter. 
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Naturally,  Parry's  work  impressed  Carpenter  at  once,  and  he 
wrote  to  Parry  cordially  about  it.  Their  discoveries  were  in  fact 
complementary  — Parry  proved  that  Homer  composed  the 
epics  without  writing,  as  if  unable  to  write;  and  Carpenter 
jroved  that  in  all  the  centuries  when  oral  (i.e.,  Homeric)  poet- 
y  was  being  developed,  poetry  had  to  be  oral,  because  there 
was  in  fact  no  writing  at  all.  The  art  of  oral  composition  is 
trenuous  and  delicate  — it  must  be  learned  when  young  and 
t  must  be  practiced  for  years.  Literacy  destroys  it. 

Hardly  anything  in  the  history  of  scholarship  has  been  more 
elicitous  than  the  conjunction  of  these  two  discoveries  with- 
n  a  half-dozen  years  of  each  other. 

he  Decipherment  of  Linear  B 

But  Michael  Ventris  is  a  different  story.  We  need  not  feel  a 
it  sorry  for  him  — he  was  a  happy  person  in  all  of  his  brief  life 
—  happy,  healthy,  well-off —  but  his  work  on  the  Linear  B  tab- 
ets  was  thwarted  for  years.  His  decipherment  is  a  different 
cind  of  discovery  from  any  we  have  considered  thus  far. 

In  a  sense,  he  began  at  the  age  of  five,  when  a  work  on 
gyptology  was  presented  to  him.  At  age  14  his  mother  took 
im  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  and  after  the  lecture 
ntroduced  young  Michael  to  Sir  Arthur.  The  youth  was 
trongly  impressed.  At  18  Michael  had  ready  for  publication 
n  ambitious  article  about  the  pre-conditions  of  deciphering 
inear  B.  Fearing  that  in  England  his  age  might  become  known 
nd  on  that  account  the  article  might  be  rejected  — though  its 
one  was  as  magisterial  as  that  of  a  scholar  of  50— he  sent  the 
rticle  out  of  the  country,  and  it  was  published  in  the  Amer- 
can  Journal  of  Archaeology. 

But  though  at  18  he  could  write  magisterially,  he  did  not 
eel  so.  Instead  of  going  to  a  University,  after  some  schooling 
hat  included  Greek  (he  always  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for 
anguages),  he  studied  to  be  an  architect,  and  did  very  well, 
he  Second  World  War  came  along,  and  he  became  a  navi- 
ator  in  a  bomber.  In  this  also  he  showed  talent,  although  he 
>nce  incurred  his  captain's  displeasure  when  the  captain 
earned  that  the  night  mission  they  had  just  flown  successfully 

to  Germany  had  been  guided  entirely  by  charts  which  Ven- 
ris  had  drawn.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually  said,  Ventris  had 
io  training  whatever  at  any  time  in  cryptography.  And  so, 
Ithough  he  was  talented  and  his  talents  had  found  scope  in 
rchitecture  and  in  navigation,  he  could  not  help  feeling  the 
ack  of  regular  academic  training  in  dealing  with  the  Linear  B 
ablets. 

The  tablets  themselves  are  inviting  material  for  study  only 
o  someone  who  wants  to  be  invited.  The  numerals  that  ap- 
>ear  in  most  of  the  tablets  — it  was  obvious  that  most  of  the 
ablets  have  columns  of  numerals  and  deal  with  bookkeeping 
ccounts  — are  easy  enough  to  decipher,  all  but  the  fractions, 
nd  the  integral  numerals  were  long  since  positively  read.  But 
le  words  themselves  are  made  up  out  of  an  alphabet  of  some 
0  signs.  Only  the  80  +  signs  are  not  really  an  alphabet,  not 
?tters  like  ABC,  but  each  sign  is  an  entire  syllable,  like  BA, 
IE,  Bl,  BO,  BU,  CA,  CE,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
igns  are  not  simple  and  neat,  but  are  fussy  and  complex.  In- 
ised  in  clay,  they  needed  much  work  before  standard  shapes 
ould  be  made  out.  In  addition  to  the  80+  signs  for  syllables, 
here  are  numerous  signs  which  are  symbols  for  whole  words, 
ke  our  dollar  sign. 

Added  to  Ventris'  lack  of  systematic  training,  and  to  the 
orbidding  looks  of  the  script,  there  was  a  third  adverse  as- 
ect.  Sir  Arthur  Evans  had  begun  at  Knossos  in  1900  hoping  to 
ind  new  systems  of  writing,  but  his  success  — he  found  over 
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Clay  writing-tablet  with  Linear  B  script,  deciphered  by  Michael  Ventris. 

3000  Linear  B  tablets— gave  him  more  than  he  could  cope 
with.  So  he  published  only  186  tablets,  and  he  worked  on 
everything  else.  He  published  the  whole  Palace  but  he  could 
not  deal  with  the  tablets.  The  thousands  remained  unpub- 
lished. Just  as  in  cryptography,  decipherment  of  documents 
like  these  depended  on  having  a  large  number  of  documents 
to  work  on. 

The  Linear  B  tablets  found  at  Pylos  in  1939  also  remained 
unpublished.  In  the  War  the  tablets  were  stored  in  vaults  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Greece.  After  the  War,  some  years 
elapsed  until  an  American,  Emmett  L.  Bennett,  Jr.,  could 
complete  publication  of  them.  Thus,  it  chanced  that  down  to 
1952  Ventris  worked  against  heavy,  indeed  hopeless,  odds. 
The  material  available  was  inadequate. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  Ventris  could  not,  or  at  least  he 
did  not,  know  of  yet  a  fourth  handicap.  Sir  Arthur  Evans  had 
always  believed  the  the  (non-Greek)  Minoans  had  sailed 
across  from  Knossos  and  had  conquered  the  Greek  Mainland. 
When  Linear  B  tablets  were  found  at  Pylos,  on  the  Greek 
Mainland,  everyone,  including  Ventris,  thought  that  the  tab- 
lets at  Pylos  must  have  been  written  by  Minoan  scribes  im- 
ported from  Knossos,  because  in  fact  the  thousands  of  Linear 
B  tablets  which  had  long  since  been  found  at  Knossos  are  ex- 
actly similar  in  signs  to  the  tablets  found  at  Pylos.  The  lan- 
guage which  these  Minoans  spoke  was  (and  still  is)  unknown, 
but  it  was  not  Greek.  Hence,  the  language  of  the  Linear  B  tab- 
lets was  not  Greek.  So  you  had  scribes  imported  to  write  for 
Creeks  hundreds  of  bookkeeping  tablets  in  some  non-Greek 
language.  That  was  the  Evans  doctrine.  Ventris  had  believed  it 
ever  since  as  a  boy  he  heard  Evans. 

Despite  the  obstacles,  Ventris  kept  doggedly,  courageously, 
cheerfully  at  work.  In  1950  he  edited  a  Mid-Century  Report  on 
Linear  B.  The  Report  proved  his  enthusiasm  but  not  much 
else.  The  various  contributors  really  had  little  to  say.  Unde- 
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EXPERIMENTAL   SYLLABIC 

TRANSLITERATION     1952 

vowel 

a 

ai 

1-rJ    UIU 

I 

e 

A 

i 

Y 

o     H 

«         f 

glide 

ja 

1 

je 

X 

jo    T 

F 

wa 

m 

v/e 

2 

wi 

£ 

wo      A 

8 

da 

r 

de 
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di 

in 
i 

do       f 

du       ft 

K  rx 

ka 

© 

ke 

^ 

ki 

^ 

ko       $ 

ku     <^? 

n 

ma 

U 

me 

fcp 

mi 

1? 

mo     ^ 

V 

na 

1 

ne 

T 

ni 

Y 

no      f 

nu   |C|  T 

TT  0(p 

pa 

* 

pe 

£ 

pi 

ft 

po       *] 

P"      /£ 

kw  y" 

qe 

0 

q' 

T 

qo  T  E 

A  p 

ra 

kfi 

re 

T 

ri 

1 

ro   \  <tj 

ru      <f 

<T 

SO 

Y 

St 

r 

si 

A 

so       ^ 

I  Su  2 

T    0 

ta 

B 

te 
pte 

M 

ti 

A 

to       T 

til          f 

3? 

ze 

K 

zo    f  © 

The  Linear  B  characters  do  not  represent  an  alphabet,  ra- 
ther a  collection  of  entire  syllables,  suggested  in  the  above 
transliteration  from  the  Work  Notes  of  Michael  Ventris. 


terred,  Ventris  then  began  a  series  of  Work  Notes,  as  he  called 
them,  in  which  he  set  about  determining  all  the  possible  sig- 
nificant relations  that  he  could  find  among  the  signs  in  the 
published  tablets.  His  methods  were  austere,  self-denying, 
unspectacular.  He  attempted  no  decipherment  at  all.  Nothing 
he  put  together  tried  to  mean  anything  beyond  itself.  No 
translation  was  attempted.  All  the  reasoning  and  ordering 
were  internal,  within  the  tablets;  unaffected,  unperverted  by 
any  external  hypothesis  about  what  language  it  was.  From 
January  1951,  to  June  1952,  Ventris  produced  20  of  these 
Work  Notes.  Some  were  short  but  some  quite  lengthy.  Ventris 
could  write  the  signs  handsomely,  he  was  an  accomplished 
calligrapher,  and  in  form  the  Work  Notes  are  anything  but 
rough  work  notes. 

Moreover  he  mailed  copies  to  all  the  scholars  everywhere 
who  he  thought  might  be  interested.  There  were  about  two 
dozen  names  on  the  mailing  list.  Ventris  was  generously  tell- 
ing them  all  he  knew  as  fast  as  he  found  it  out.  Only  one  or 
two  of  these  scholars  showed  interest  — rather  dim  interest.  I 
know  nothing  quite  like  this  in  the  history  of  scholarship. 
Utter  generosity,  no  response. 

Finally  in  1952  Emmet  L.  Bennett,  Jr.  published  the  Pylos 
tablets.  It  was  a  simple  but  a  model  edition.  Bennett  showed  a 
kind  of  genius  in  determining  the  regular  forms  of  the  signs,  in 
drawing  up  texts,  in  arranging  the  texts  in  groups.  Only  a  little 
meaning  could  be  made  out  — the  signs  that  represented 
whole  words,  like  our  dollar  sign,  gave  some  clues  for  arrange- 
ment, and  Bennett  arranged  all  the  tablets  neatly  and  ration- 
ally; but  not  a  word,  except  the  word  "total,"  could  be  read. 

My  own  part  in  the  Linear  B  problem  was  that  of  an  out- 
sider, looking  on,  and  a  historian  at  that  (not  a  linguist).  Ben- 
nett's edition  of  the  Pylos  tablets  was  issued  with  no  fanfare, 
and  I  undertook  to  review  it,  partly  because  I  fancied  some- 
one whose  main  business  was  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  later 
period  might  find  something  to  say  about  these  Bronze  Age 


inscriptions,  but  more  because  I  felt  sorry —  it  seems  incred- 
ible now  — that  so  much  work,  by  Bennett,  seemed  to  be  going 
unnoticed.  (Of  Ventris'  work  I  knew  nothing.)  The  details  are 
trivial,  but  they  may  show  that  outside  interlopers  with  histor-  I 
ical  training  can  sometimes  see  through  problems.  I  was  seat-  I 
ed  in  our  car  beside  an  excellent  driver,  Mrs.  Dow,  going  to 
Maine  for  a  weekend,  and  Bennett's  volume  was  in  my  hands. 
The  weekend  I  felt  should  suffice  for  what  I  could  do  on  Ben- 
nett's edition.  I  remember  it  was  somewhere  in  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  conviction  seized  me— not  a  theory,  or  conjec- 
ture, but  a  belief —  that  the  Linear  B  tablets  were  Greek.  No 
scholars  believed  they  were  Greek.  The  first  and  much  the 
largest  group  of  Linear  B  tablets  was  found,  as  I  have  said,  in 
Knossos,  the  great  center  of  the  non-Greek  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion. At  Knossos  more  than  3000  Linear  B  tablets  had  been 
found.  They  were  the  very  thing  which  Evans  had  gone  to 
Crete  to  discover.  He  had  found  writing  beyond  his  wildest 
dreams.  The  tablets  were  found  right  there  in  the  Palace,  and  I 
ever  since  1900  they  had  seemed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Minoan  Palace.  So,  when  Linear  B  tablets,  so  similar  to  the 
Knossian  tablets  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  were  found  I 
on  the  Greek  Mainland,  in  Greek  Pylos,  it  was  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  too  were  Minoan  — Minoan  writing  and  Minoan  i 
language.  Evans  had  declared  that  the  Minoans  conquered  the 
Mainland.  Hardly  any  scholars  would  go  that  far,  but  the  influ-i 
ence  of  Evans  and  of  the  obvious  facts  was  a  dominant  influ- 
ence—dominant not  only  on  the  impressionable  young  Ventris 
but  even  on  the  veteran  Blegen,  whose  collaborator  and  friend 
A  J.  B.  Wace  had  suffered  at  Evans'  hands.  Even  Blegen  said 
that  the  language  could  not  be  Greek.  So  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Linear  B  tablets  were  to  be  understood  as  records  in  the  Min- 
oan language  composed  for  the  Greek  rulers  of  Greek  Pylos. 
Who  wrote  the  tablets?  The  answer  had  to  be  scribes  trained 
in  Minoan  Knossos  and  imported  to  Pylos  as  bookkeepers. 
To  me  this  seemed  odd.  Whoever  heard  of  anyone  import- 
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ing  squads  of  accountants  to  keep  his  books  in  a  foreign  Ian- 
gauge?  Granted  — as  everyone  knows  who  has  read  history,  or 
who  has  seen  even  a  little  of  it  first  hand— odd  things  do  ac- 
tually happen.  But  a  historian  is  trained  to  have  a  sense  of 
reality.  This  sense  may  not  be  adequately  developed,  or  at 
times  may  not  be  adequately  brought  to  bear.  But  anyone 
with  a  sense  of  reality  is  bound  to  try  to  reject  any  odd  inter- 
pretation of  facts,  or  at  least  is  bound  to  favor  the  explanation 
which  is  the  least  odd. 

Foreign  bookkeepers  at  Pylos  would  be  an  odd,  almost  a 
preposterous,  fact.  Bookkeeping  for  Greeks  should  be  by 
Greek  bookkeepers,  in  the  Greek  langauge.  If  the  Linear  B 
tablets  at  Pylos  are  Greek,  then  a  consequence  of  some  mag- 
nitude has  to  follow:   the  3000+  Linear  B  tablets  of  Knossos 
itself  must  also  be  Greek.  The  rulers  of  Knossos  for  whom  the 
Linear  B  tablets  there  were  written  would  not  be  Minoan. 
When  the  Linear  B  tablets  at  Knossos  were  written,  the  rulers 
of  Knossos,  who  had  bookkeepers  writing  Greek  for  them, 
would  have  to  be  Greek  themselves. 

This  would  mean  a  complete  reversal  of  thought.  Whereas 
Evans  had  believed  that  the  Minoans  had  conquered  the  Main- 
land, the  historian's  sense  of  reality  indicated  that,  at  some 
time,  probably  recent,  the  Greeks  had  launched  a  great  expe- 
dition which  had  conquered  Minoan  Crete.  And  so  the  great 
mass  of  tablets  Evans  had  found  in  mysterious  Crete  were 
Greek  (in  this  view)  after  all.  (Fortunately,  perhaps,  Evans  had 
died,  aged  90,  in  1940.) 

Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  patient  investigation  was  needed 
to  see  whether  the  evidence  would  support  any  such  view.  No 
one  had  suggested  it.  Nevertheless  I  was  sure  from  the  start 
that  it  was  right,  and  when  I  came  to  look  closely  into  the 
archaeology  of  Knossos  in  the  proper  period,  just  before  1400 
B.C.,  I  found  ample  but  theretofore  unexploited  proof  for  a 
period  of  Greek  conquest.  Instead  of  a  short  review  of  Ben- 
nett, I  wrote  177  pages,  and  sent  them  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  journal  of  Archaeology.  He  balked  at  the  length,  I 
reduced  the  article  to  169  pages,  and  he  printed  them.  There 
were  lots  of  bibliographies  and  other  apparatus,  and  there  was 
a  discussion  of  literacy,  but  the  main  element  was  historical. 
Almost  nothing  in  the  argument  depended  on  deciphering 
words,  and  the  article  was  in  the  Editor's  hands  before  any 
decipherment  took  place.  As  I  look  back  on  it  now,  the  main 
historical  point  seems  easy  and  obvious. 

But  even  so,  the  only  proof  sure  to  command  general  agree- 
ment must  be  actual  decipherment  of  Linear  B  as  Greek. 

Between  the  trip  to  Maine  and  the  printing  of  the  article, 
the  real  breakthrough  occurred.  At  almost  the  same  time  as 
Bennett's  volume,  a  huge  book  of  Knossos  tablets  appeared, 
edited  by  Evans'  friend  Sir  John  (L.)  Myres,  and  aided  by  a 
meritorious  American  scholar,  Alice  E.  Kober.  Alice  Kober  had 
succeeded  in  proving  instances  of  grammatical  declension 
among  the  nouns.  This  was  quite  a  feat,  and  important. 

Now  at  last  Ventris  had  a  flood  of  texts  to  work  on.  Some- 
thing—I do  not  know  what  it  was,  but  it  was  not  historical 
reasoning  — led  Ventris  to  try  decipherment  into  Greek.  He 
had  become  so  familiar  with  the  186  tablets  already  published 
that  he  could  make  a  shrewd  guess  that  certain  words  were 
place-names.  At  this  point  his  long  series  of  patient  unspec- 
tacular internal  analyses  came  to  an  end.  Instead,  Ventris 
tried  a  daring,  a  leaping,  hypothesis  — he  tried  to  see  if  one 
word  could  be  Knossos,  and  if  the  signs,  read  that  way,  would 
make  other  words,  which  might  also  be  place-names,  deci- 
pherable. It  was  only  a  guess,  not  "scientific,"  not  rational. 
Instantly  it  worked.  Two  other  place-names  fitted.  Among  the 


syllabic  signs,  a  chain  reaction  set  in  (as  he  rightly,  though 
romantically,  called  it),  and  the  austerely  compiled  analyses 
in  the  Work  Notes,  with  their  meaningless  tables,  rapidly  be- 
gan to  pay  off.  Work  Note  20,  the  last  in  the  series,  proclaimed 
the  result.  Then  on  12  July  1952,  he  broadcast  the  announce- 
ment of  the  decipherment  over  the  BBC,  and  it  was  printed  in 
the  BBC  Listener.  Radio  does  not  often  do  so  well. 

Now  we  come  to  curious  psychological  events,  totally 
unlike  any  experienced  by  any  of  the  discoverers  we  have 
mentioned.  Ventris  was  modest  by  nature;  not  shy,  but  vul- 
nerable—conscious that  he  was  putting  forward  a  hypothesis 
in  the  field  of  scholarship  without  himself  having  any  formal 
academic  qualification  beyond  school.  Moreover,  and  far 
worse,  he  just  could  not  believe  that  after  12  years  of  self- 
denying  effort  he  had  actually  succeeded.  Each  day's  work 
added  to  the  proof,  but  it  was  not  all  automatic  or  simple; 
there  were  obstinate  problems,  refractory  words.  Of  course, 
this  was  natural.  For  the  first  time  since  about  1100  B.C., 
Greek  was  being  read  that  is  500  years  earlier  than  the  earliest 
Greek  known  theretofore,  namely  the  Homerian  epics.  And 
so,  when  he  wrote  the  announcement  for  the  BBC,  Ventris' 
utterance  faltered.  The  announcement  was  hopelessly  mod- 
est, timorous,  and  unconvincing.  He  himself  was  partly  not 
convinced.  He  didn't  dare  to  be. 

Always  intelligent,  Ventris  now  realized  that  he  needed  the 
help  of  a  top  academic  professional  linguist,  and  he  wrote  to 
Sir  John  Myres.  Myres,  assisted  I  am  sure  by  whatever  Angel 
does  occasionally  arrange  that  virtue  and  ability  shall  be  re- 
warded and  strengthened,  put  Ventris  in  touch  with  John 
Chadwick  of  Cambridge.  Chadwick  is  a  professional  linguist. 
Chadwick  realized  instantly  that  Ventris  had  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head.  Linear  B  was  Greek.  There  was  no  reason  for  timid- 
ity, no  reason  to  hesitate.  The  two  entered  into  a  perfect  col- 
laboration. With  the  impact  of  decisive  knowledge  on  his 
hypotheses,  Ventris' doubts  — but  never  his  modesty— van- 
ished. Together  they  prepared  a  tremendous  article  for  the 
journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  — an  article  loaded  with  detail,  not 
merely  proving  that  Greek  was  the  language,  but  giving  a 
great  deal  of  the  language  itself.  Then  Ventris  and  Chadwick 
went  on  to  put  the  whole  Linear  B  world  in  a  book,  Docu- 
ments in  Mycenaean  Greek  (1956;  new  edition  preparing). 
This  is  a  marvelous  volume.  It  is  the  volume  to  buy  (Cam- 
bridge, England,  University  Press).  Even  without  Greek  most 
of  it  can  be  understood. 

Ventris  lived  to  see  the  last  proof-sheets.  He  was  killed  driv- 
ing back  one  night  from  Cambridge  when  his  sports  car 
rammed  into  a  lorry.  John  Chadwick  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Decipherment  of  Linear  B  by  Ventris  in  yet  another  work  — 
swift,  simple,  exciting  — as  full  of  a  sort  of  grace  as  is  every- 
thing connected  with  Ventris.  You  can  buy  it  in  paperback. 

Sterling  Dow,  Hudson  Professor  of  Archaeology  Emeritus 
at  Harvard  University,  has  been  a  Professor  in  the  Boston 
College  classics  department  for  three  years.  The  founder  of 
Archaeology  magazine  and  a  past  president  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America,  his  work  has  the  world-wide 
respect  of  classical  scholars.  A  visitor  to  Professor  Dow's 
office  in  Widener  Library  will  be  convinced  that  he  has, 
indeed,  made  more  discoveries  than  he  has  had  time  to  pub- 
lish. To  listen  to  Sterling  Dow  talk  is  to  learn  that  discoveries 
follow  him  about  like  a  second  shadow. 

The  present  article  is  based,  in  part,  upon  the  topic  of  the 
lecture  which  Professor  Dow  gave  last  spring  for  the  Human- 
ities Series. 
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In  1970  Comet  Bennett  was  a  beautiful  sight,  easily  visible 
with  the  naked  eye  to  the  energetic  amateur  astronomer  who 
got  up  before  dawn.  The  comet  was  discovered  in  South  Af- 
rica by  amateur  astronomer  John  C.  Bennett,  who  used  a 
5-inch  aperture  telescope.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  Den- 
nis Milon,  a  member  of  the  Amateur  Telescope  Makers  of 
Boston  [holds  meetings  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each 
month  at  Harvard  College  Observatory  in  Cambridge).  The 
camera  equipment  was  nothing  special— a  4-by-5  Crown 
Graphic  with  Royal-X  Pan  sheet  film.  The  camera  was  at- 
tached to  a  special  mounting  at  Harvard's  Agassiz  Station  at 
Harvard,  Mass.,  allowing  the  camera  to  track  the  comet  dur- 
ing the  15-minute  exposure.  The  dark  silhouettes  in  the  right 
corner  are  trees  that  trailed  on  the  film  as  the  comet  and  stars 
rose  higher  in  the  sky. 
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\  Solar  System  Bonanza 

3y  Edward  M.  Brooks 

Ed.  note:  A  holiday  comet  is  racing  through  the  solar  sys- 
tem toward  the  sun.  From  mid-November  to  late  January  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  will  be  able  to  watch  what  probably 
will  be  the  most  extensively  studied  comet  in  history.  With 
scientists  now  alerted,  plans  are  underway  for  Skylab  3  astro- 
nauts, orbiting  above  the  earth's  obscuring  atmosphere,  to 
study  Comet  Kohoutek. 

Traveling  at  250,000  miles  per  hour,  the  comet  will  orbit  the 
sun,  approaching  to  within  13  million  miles  of  it,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Experts  believe  that  at  its  closest  ap- 
proach to  the  sun,  the  comet  will  be  the  most  brilliant  object 
in  the  night  sky,  vastly  brighter  than  the  famous  Halley's  com- 
et of  1910. 

Professor  Edward  M.  Brooks,  a  member  of  the  BC  geology 
and  geophysics  department  and  an  astronomer  by  vocation, 
provides  below  a  succinct  accounting  of  what  we  can  expect 
from  the  headliner  of  the  celestial  season.  In  addition,  he 
writes  about  upcoming  performances  of  the  supporting  cast 
of  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  will  put  on  a  brilliant 
show  of  their  own. 

A  large  but  very  faint  comet  was  discovered  by  Lubos  Ko- 
houtek on  March  7, 1973,  at  Hamburg  Observatory,  West  Ger- 
many. It  was  almost  as  far  as  Jupiter  from  the  sun.  After  many 
observations  were  made,  the  comet  was  predicted  to  come 
seven  times  as  close  to  the  sun  as  the  earth  does.  This  means 
that  the  comet  will  become  very  bright. 

The  comet  and  the  earth  will  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
sun  three  times  in  less  than  °12  months:  in  August;  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1973;  and  in  June  1974.  The  comet  and  the  earth  re- 
volve around  the  sun  counterclockwise  (as  viewed  from  the 
North  Star)  in  elliptical  orbits  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  but 
their  orbits  have  very  different  shapes.  Unlike  the  earth, 
which  moves  nearly  in  a  circle  at  almost  constant  speed,  the 
comet  follows  an  approximate  parabola  with  an  extremely 
variable  speed,  accelerating  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  then 
retarding  as  it  leaves  the  sun.  The  comet  will  be  visible  mov- 
ing eastward  nearly  along  the  ecliptic  through  the  constella- 
tions of  the  zodiac. 


In  October  1973,  a  telescope  revealed  the  comet  with  a 
short  tail  south  of  Leo  in  the  eastern  sky  before  sunrise.  In  No- 
vember, the  comet  will  brighten  to  naked-eye  visibility  in  the 
early  morning  as  it  moves  eastward  south  of  Virgo.  In  Decem- 
ber, it  will  become  as  bright  as  the  planets,  and  the  comet's 
tail  behind  it  may  lengthen  to  about  100  million  miles  as  the 
comet  speeds  up  through  Libra  and  Scorpius  low  in  the  south- 
east before  sunrise.  Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  it 
will  swing  close  around  the  far  side  of  the  sun  in  Sagittarius, 
and  will  emerge  in  the  late  afternoon  sky  after  sunset  as  a 
spectacular  bright  comet  with  a  very  long  tail  extending  about 
halfway  across  the  sky.  The  head  of  the  comet  may  be  bright 
enough  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime  during  the  first  week  of  the 
new  year. 

This  comet  may  outshine  the  famous  Halley's  comet,  due  in 
1986,  and  may  rival  the  great  comets  of  1843  and  1882,  which 
were  visible  during  the  day. 

In  the  middle  of  January  1974,  comet  Kohoutek  will  be 
closer  than  the  sun.  January  will  be  the  best  month  to  see  the 
comet.  Its  long  tail  will  be  pointing  forward  as  it  rushes 
through  the  constellations  of  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and 
Pisces,  an  impressive  object  in  the  early  evening  sky  in  the 
west.  In  February,  the  comet,  with  its  tail  shortening,  will  slow 
down  in  Aries  and  fade,  but  will  remain  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  still  west  in  the  evening.  Finally,  during  March,  it  will  fade 
so  much  that  a  telescope  will  again  be  necessary  to  view  it. 
During  the  comet's  long  apparition,  NASA  will  have  an  obser- 
vation program  called  "Operation  Kohoutek." 

But  the  great  comet  is  not  the  entire  astronomical  display 
that  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  next  half  year.  The  solar  system's 
planets  and  their  satellites  are  going  to  put  on  a  show  that 
would  be  a  bonanza  even  without  the  comet. 

Mars,  the  red  planet,  will  be  up  all  night  and  was  brightest 
in  October,  when  it  came  closest  to  the  earth  since  1971. 

Mercury  will  move  across  the  face  of  the  sun  in  November. 
On  Saturday  morning,  November  10,  Mercury  will  already  be 
in  transit  as  a  black  dot  on  the  sun  at  sunrise,  at  6:28  A.M. 
During  the  next  two  hours,  Mercury  will  move  toward  the 
west  limb  of  the  sun,  which  it  will  leave  at  8:19  A.M.  This 
event  can  be  seen  by  projecting  a  telescopic  image  of  the  sun 
on  a  white  paper  or  screen.  The  last  Mercury  transit  was  in 
1970. 

December  will  be  a  busy  month.  The  moon  will  get  into  the 
act  with  two  eclipses:  a  partial  lunar  eclipse  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, December  9,  from  8:09  to  9:20  P.M.,  and  a  partial  solar 
eclipse  on  Monday  morning,  December  24,  from  8:25  to  10:17 
A.M.  Also  in  December,  Venus  will  reach  its  greatest  bril- 
liance as  it  approaches  the  earth. 

Saturn  is  featured  this  month  and  in  January  1974.  Succes- 
sive full  moons  will  occult  Saturn  on  Monday,  December  10, 
from  about  5:55  to  6:40  P.M.,  after  sunset  and  on  Monday, 
January  7,  from  about  4:30  to  5:10  A.M.,  before  sunrise.  Venus 
is  again  most  brilliant  on  February  and  March  mornings  be- 
fore sunrise. 

During  all  this  time,  Jupiter's  four  largest  satellites  will  be 
putting  on  a  telescopic  show.  In  addition  to  occultations, 
eclipses,  and  transits  of  these  moons  with  respect  to  Jupiter 
almost  daily,  the  moons  will  occult  and  eclipse  each  other 
weekly  until  May  1974. 

So,  here's  your  chance  to  enjoy  some  unusual  astronomical 
observing.  Even  if  it  is  cloudy  on  many  nights,  there  will  still 
be  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  great  comet  during  its  four 
months  of  naked-eye  visibility.  Good  luck! 
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A  Revolution  to  Remember 


by  Thomas  H.  O'Connor 


The  American  revolutionary  experience  approaches  its 
200th  anniversary  in  troubled  times  at  home  and  abroad. 
Many  citizens  are  reflecting  upon  the  history  of  the  past  two 
centuries  and  asking  whether  the  modern  American  reality 
has  kept  faith  with  the  American  revolutionary  past.  All  too 
often  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  American  people  have  moved 
gradually  away  from  the  old  revolutionary  ideals  and  settled 
down  into  a  quiet,  complacent,  and  even  reactionary  pattern 
of  life  — a  life  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  innovative  society 
envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 


Thomas  H.  O'Connor  has  taught  history  at  Boston  College 
for  23  years.  He  played  a  major  role  in  the  Massachusetts  Civil 
War  Centennial  observance,  editing  a  series  of  books  for  high 
school  students.  His  most  recent  book,  The  Disunited  States, 
was  published  in  1972. 

Recently,  Professor  O'Connor  was  asked  by  BC  President 
I.  Donald  Monan,  SI,  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  Boston  College 
Bicentennial  Committee,  to  design  a  special  series  of  events 
at  Boston  College  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  period. 
Professor  O'Connor  is  an  accomplished  cartoonist,  as  well  as  a 
meticulous  historian,  and  his  drawings  have  illustrated  past 
issues  of  bridge. 


There  is  no  question  that  200  years  ago  a  new  nation  was 
born  out  of  a  clash  between  the  revolutionary  ideologies  of 
the  New  World  and  the  traditional  political  conceptions  of 
the  Old.  Yet  the  political  rebellion  that  broke  out  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  was,  in  itself,  neither  revolutionary  nor  even 
exceptional.  Throughout  history,  examples  can  be  found  of 
factions  battling  for  dominant  control  or  personal  freedom. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  the  Americans  did  in  their  rebellion 
against  their  colonial  oppressors  that  was  so  distinctively 
revolutionary;  it  was  how  they  went  about  it  that  was  differ- 
ent. The  leaders  of  the  American  Revolution  set  up  a  clear  and 
astonishing  moral  justification  for  their  rebellious  activities 
based  upon  a  view  of  human  rights  and  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  that  were  revolutionary  in  both  principle 
and  practice. 

Seen  from  one  point  of  view,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  a  timeless  document  in  the  sense  that  it  dealt 
with  certain  universal  principles  applicable  at  all  times  under 
all  conditions.  While  most  of  these  principles  are  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  in  the  20th  century  as  a  normal  part  of  any 
democratic  experience,  in  1775  they  were  completely  and 
startlingly  revolutionary.  The  notion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  for  example,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  God  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  had  no  basis  of  acceptance  in  any 
of  the  world  governments  that  existed  at  that  time.  The  idea 
that  the  power  of  a  government  was  based  upon  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  or  that  the  main  function  of  a  government 
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was  to  protect  the  natural  rights  of  its  citizens  would  have 
Drovoked  loud  laughter  from  the  likes  of  George  III  of  Eng- 
and,  Louis  XVI  of  France,  or  Catherine  the  Great  of  Russia. 
*\nd  the  suggestion  that  a  government,  if  it  did  not  fulfill  its 
obligations  of  protecting  the  rights  of  its  people,  could  be 
:hanged  or  even  overthrown  by  its  citizens,  was  not  only 
ncomprehensible  but  downright  treasonous. 

Nowhere  in  any  of  the  world  governments  that  existed  in 
1775  was  there  any  evidence  that  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  even  contemplated, 
much  less  incorporated  in  their  political  systems.  Seen  against 
contemporary  political  theories  and  practices,  therefore,  the 
American  ideals  of  civil  rights  and  democratic  processes  were, 
ndeed,  highly  revolutionary. 

Viewed  from  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  Dec- 
aration  of  Independence  can  also  be  seen  as  a  very  timely 
document,  designed  to  accomplish  certain  specific  goals  in 
ertain  specific  ways.  It  was  a  skillfully  designed  piece  of 
propaganda  to  convince  world  opinion  that  King  George  III 
and  the  British  government  had  denied  to  their  own  people 
heir  traditional  rights,  had  acted  in  a  completely  tyrannical 
nanner,  and  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the  subsequent  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Point  by  point,  like  prosecuting  attorneys, 
he  Declaration's  authors  ticked  off  the  charges  levelled 
against  "the  present  King  of  Great  Britain"  to  convince  a  "can- 
Jid  world:"  He  refused  to  pass  beneficial  laws;  he  dissolved 
epresentative  assemblies;  he  maintained  a  standing  army  and 
allowed  troops  to  be  quartered  in  private  homes;  he  imposed 
axes  without  representation;  he  eliminated  trial  by  jury;  he 
plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns, 
ind  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people." 

And  while  the  vile  King  was  perpetrating  these  horrible 
Jeeds,  the  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  American  people  re- 
ponded  only  with  "patient  sufferance."  They  petitioned  for 
edress  "in  the  most  humble  terms,"  and  showed  themselves 
o  be  innocent  and  long-suffering  victims  of  unprovoked 
aggression.  Such  a  onesided  picture  of  the  American  rebellion 
probably  would  not  persuade  European  nations  to  give  public 
lid  to  the  colonial  cause,  but  it  might  prove  to  be  an  effective 
vay  to  discourage  them  from  assisting  the  British  in  their 
attempts  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

But  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  as  much  concerned 
about  the  attitude  of  their  neighbors  at  home  as  they  were 
about  public  opinion  abroad.  In  its  own  way  the  Declaration 
Df  Independence  can  be  regarded  as  a  fascinating  mini-text 
setting  down  the  ethics  of  revolution  and  showing  how  the 
Americans  had  abided  by  the  moral  strictures  involved  in 
;uch  an  extraordinary  step.  Mostly  gentlemen  of  birth,  wealth, 
property,  and  standing,  Americans  like  George  Washington, 
ohn  Hancock,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  were 
among  some  of  the  most  unlikely  "revolutionists"  in  all  re- 
:orded  history.  With  a  price  on  their  heads  and  a  gallows  just 
around  the  corner,  they  were  obviously  concerned  that  they 
should  not  appear  in  future  history  books  as  a  bunch  of  half- 
grazed  anarchists  who  conspired  to  overthrow  a  legitimate 
government  for  their  own  mean  and  petty  purposes.  In  a  most 
effective  manner  they  described  themselves  as  an  organized 
^roup  of  thoughtful  gentlemen  who  had  carefully  viewed  all 
aspects  of  an  oppressive  situation  and  had  come  to  the  reluc- 
tant but  inevitable  conclusion  that  revolution  was  the  only 
alternative. 

They  had  not,  they  insisted,  resorted  to  armed  rebellion 
aver  some  trivial  matter  — not  for  "light  and  transient 
auses"  — and  certainly  not  because  of  some  singular  event 


that  was  clearly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  good  gov- 
ernment. No.  They  had  been  afflicted  with  "a  long  train  of 
abuses  and  usurpations,"  a  veritable  history  of  "repeated 
injuries,"  all  of  which  were  aimed  at  reducing  them  "under 
absolute  Despotism"  and  establishing  "an  absolute  Tyranny" 
over  them.  These  circumstances,  they  pleaded,  clearly  indi- 
cated that  they  were  confronted  with  the  most  serious  of  mat- 
ters which  threatened  dire  consequences  for  the  American 
people. 

But  even  then,  did  they  immediately  take  up  arms  and  en- 
gage in  revolutionary  tactics?  No,  indeed.  They  pointed  out 
how  they  laboriously  went  through  all  of  the  accepted  modes 
and  procedures  short  of  armed  rebellion  to  bring  their  case  to 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  the  Mother  Country.  They 
petitioned  the  King  "in  the  most  humble  terms,"  but  their 
petitions  were  answered  only  by  "repeated  injury."  They 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  British  people— 
they  "warned"  them  of  Parliament's  actions;  they  "reminded" 
them  of  their  unique  historical  background;  they  "appealed" 
to  their  sense  of  justice;  they  "entreated"  them  by  the  ties  of 
common  kinship  — but  they,  too,  were  "deaf  to  the  voices  of 
justice  and  consanguinity." 

Having  failed  to  obtain  proper  redress  from  the  King,  from 
the  Parliament,  and  from  the  British  people,  the  American 
leaders  insisted  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  protect  them- 
selves from  tyrannical  oppression  by  force  of  arms.  Over  and 
over  again  they  repeated  that  they  had  arrived  at  this  final 
decision  reluctantly  and  only  after  all  other  means  had  been 
exhausted.  Declaring  that  they  were  forced  to  "acquiesce  in 
the  necessity"  to  separate  from  Great  Britain,  and  "impelled" 
to  accept  the  consequences  of  open  rebellion,  the  American 
leaders  called  upon  the  "Supreme  Judge  of  the  world"  to  wit- 
ness the  "rectitude"  of  their  intentions,  and  used  the  famous 
document  to  justify  their  rebellion  against  legitimate  author- 
ity and  to  demonstrate  that  thay  had  resorted  to  revolution 
only  after  all  other  avenues  of  relief  had  been  explored. 

After  they  had  won  their  independence,  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers found  several  ways  to  incorporate  the  major  features  of 
their  revolutionary  principles  into  a  more  permanent  form 
when  they  wrote  their  Constitution.  To  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  their  new  Chief  Executive  setting  himself  above  the  law 
of  the  land  and  acting  in  the  tyrannical  manner  of  George  III, 
they  set  up  an  impeachment  process  whereby  major  govern- 
ment officials  could  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice  for 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  Patrick  Henry  had  shrewd- 
ly observed  that  "Your  President  may  easily  become  your 
King;"  and  warned  that  if  he  were  a  man  "of  ambition  and 
abilities"  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  "render  himself  abso- 
lute!" The  impeachment  process  was  one  way  to  respond  to 
this  danger  and  make  a  "permanent  revolution"  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  constitutional  process. 

The  introduction  of  an  Amendment  procedure  as  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  was  another  way  in  which  the  American 
leaders  could  be  true  to  their  revolutionary  ideals  and  still 
retain  their  commitment  to  a  government  of  laws.  They  pro- 
vided future  generations  with  at  least  one  more  constitutional 
mechanism  by  which  citizens  could  change,  alter,  or  com- 
pletely overturn  the  law  of  the  land  without  resorting  to 
violence. 

The  subsequent  addition  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  can  also  be  seen  as  an  at- 
tempt to  define  more  specifically  and  to  preserve  more  care- 
fully some  of  these  "inalienable  rights"  mentioned  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 
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The  Revolution  Catches  On 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  had  thrown  over  the  trappings  of 
imperialism,  issued  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
established  their  new  constitutional  government,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  were  far  from  "revolutionary"  in  their  practical 
approach  to  the  everyday  problems  of  living  and  governing  in 
their  new  Republic.  Several  states  did  begin  to  lower  their 
qualifications  for  voting,  it  is  true,  but  many  states  still  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  political  rights  should  be  confined 
either  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  "right"  kind  of  church- 
usually  the  "established"  church  officially  and  publicly  sup- 
ported by  a  particular  state— or  else  limited  to  those  men  who 
had  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income  beyond  a  certain 
level. 

Although  the  Declaration  had  announced  that  "all  men" 
were  created  equal,  there  was  no  idea  of  extending  the  suf- 
frage to  American  women  who  remained  second-class  citi- 
zens without  either  political  or  civil  rights.  Nor  was  the  black 
man  to  be  included  in  the  new-found  benefits  of  the  demo- 
cratic system.  Americans  were  not  yet  ready  to  carry  out  the 
racial  consequences  of  their  egalitarian  principles.  There  was 
no  general  movement  to  emancipate  slaves  on  a  national 
scale,  no  Southern  states  abolished  slavery,  and  such  prom- 
inent statesmen  as  Ceorge  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  James  Madison  continued  to  hold  their  slaves  to  work 
their  plantations. 

It  was  clear,  too,  that  the  new  America  would  be  a  homog- 
enous society  composed  mainly  of  persons  of  Anglo-Saxon 
background,  steeped  in  almost  exclusively  Protestant  tradi- 
tions. A  smattering  of  persons  with  alien  backgrounds  and 
different  religious  beliefs  would  be  allowed  to  reside  safely  in 
the  Republic,  but  since  they  could  never  really  be  assimilated 
into  the  American  culture  they  should  not  be  allowed  equal 
participation  in  the  political  processes.  Although  they  spoke 
in  universal  terms  about  man's  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,"  most  of  the  Founding  Fathers  almost 
unconsciously  thought  of  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  terms  restricted  to  persons  with  a  uniquely  Anglo-Saxon 
background. 

The  view  of  the  Founding  Fathers  toward  the  question  of 
who  would  have  the  most  influential  role  in  the  governing  of 
the  new  Republic  was  far  from  an  expression  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit.  They  anticipated  a  small  and  rather  tightly  con- 
trolled political  system  where  the  right  to  govern  would  be 
preserved  for  an  essentially  elitist  group  of  prominent  Amer- 
icans. Their  first  instinct  was  to  restrict  active  political  power 
to  those  who  were  born  to  the  purple  — "the  wise,  the  well- 
born, and  the  good"— but  gradually,  especially  under  the  lib- 
eralizing influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  this  closed  system 
was  opened  a  little  wider  to  include  a  new  aristocracy  of  tal- 
ent and  education,  as  well  as  the  old  aristocracy  of  birth  and 
wealth. 

This  accent  upon  the  importance  of  education  as  a  means 
whereby  even  persons  of  modest  means  might  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  political  power  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
which  led  Washington,  Jefferson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
several  other  prominent  political  figures  to  propose  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "National  University"  which  would  be  funded 
by  Congress  and  open  to  all  youths  of  the  nation  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Although  Congress  did  subsequently  use  fed- 
eral funds  to  establish  national  military  and  naval  academies, 
it  was  apparently  not  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
those  who  objected  to  the  use  of  federal  power  for  general 
education  while  private  resources  and  state  facilities  were 
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available  for  such  purposes. 

Just  as  the  Founding  Fathers'  view  of  the  role  of  the  national 
government  was  a  fairly  restrictive  one,  their  sense  of  the  na- 
tion's political  future  was  also  narrowly  conceived.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Revolution,  many  anticipated  the  disappear- 
ance of  political  parties;  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  new 
Constitution  that  was  written  in  1787  made  no  mention  at  all 
of  political  parties  or  how  they  would  function  within  the  new  J 
constitutional  structure.  As  first  President,  George  Washington 
often  expressed  his  opinion  that  political  parties  — as  he  had 
seen  them  operate  in  England  and  in  the  European  countries 
—were  essentially  negative,  divisive,  and  factional  obstruc- 
tions to  the  operations  of  a  pure  democratic  system.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  new  American  Republic  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  could  function  without  such  divisive  influ- 
ences. It  was  felt  that  to  be  an  "American"  was  a  sufficient 
party  affiliation  for  any  citizen,  and  that  the  political  future  of 
the  nation  could  be  beneficially  directed  by  a  small,  elite 
group  operating  through  the  mechanism  of  a  tightly-knit  cau- 
cus system. 

The  early  views  of  the  new  nation's  economic  prospects 
were  hardly  more  encouraging  than  its  political  future,  and 
definitely  not  very  imaginative.  Most  American  leaders 
agreed  with  Jefferson's  ideas  that  America  should  continue  to 
remain  a  small,  agrarian  republic  — a  nation  of  "yeoman  far- 
mers." Farm  productivity  would  be  carried  on  on  small  inde- 
pendent farms,  staple  crops  would  be  produced  on  large  plan- 
tations, and  whatever  "manufacturing"  was  needed  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  handful  of  skilled  artisans  and  craftsmen.  Few 
Americans  wanted  either  overcrowded  cities,  teeming  popu- 
lations, or  sprawling  manufacturing  sites.  They  wanted  their 
workshops  "to  remain  in  Europe"  so  that  America  itself  would 
be  kept  forever  free  of  the  city  slums  and  clanking  factories 
they  saw  scarring  the  landscape  of  England  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Not  only  would  this  con- 
tribute to  a  healthy  economy  and  an  attractive  environment, 
but  it  would  preserve  the  ideals  of  American  Democracy. 

Not  only  did  the  Founding  Fathers  view  the  political  and 
economic  structures  of  their  country  in  a  fairly  narrow  man- 
ner, but  they  also  conceived  of  the  social  functions  of  that 
government  in  even  more  traditional  terms.  Firm  in  the  belief 
that  the  possession  of  basic  political  liberties  gave  every  citi- 
zen sufficient  power  to  shape  his  own  destiny  and  succeed  on 
his  own  merits,  they  did  not  feel  that  the  government  had  any 
particular  obligation  to  involve  itself  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
or  in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 
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There  was,  of  course,  a  need  to  establish  such  things  as 
poorhouses  for  the  so-called  "impotent  poor"  — infants,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled  — but  there  was  little  concern  for  those 
who  were  classified  as  the  "able  poor"  other  than  providing 
public  work  houses,  making  sure  that  paupers  did  not  get  aid 
without  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  guaranteeing  that  those  of 
the  relief  rolls  were  not  coddled  in  "abodes  of  idleness."  The 
Calvinistic  concept  of  human  depravity,  combined  with  the 
Puritan  work  ethic,  saw  the  impoverished  as  the  authors  of 
their  own  misfortunes.  Persons  with  handicaps  were  regarded 
as  the  obligation  of  their  own  families,  while  the  feeble-mind- 
ed were  usually  allowed  to  roam  idly  through  the  village  or 
else  thrown  into  a  locked  cellar.  Although  some  of  the  more 
inhuman  punishments  prevalent  in  colonial  times,  such  as 
branding,  whipping,  and  mutilation,  were  gradually  modified 
after  the  revolutionary  period,  American  prisons  were  scan- 
dalously filthy  and  prisoners  were  treated  with  incredible 
cruelty.  The  prevailing  discrimination  against  women,  the 
oppression  of  laborers,  the  prejudices  against  foreigners,  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  barbaric  massacre  of 
Indians,  were  seldom  seen  as  issues  that  called  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government  as  such.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
early  leaders  of  the  nation  regarded  their  responsibilities  al- 
most exclusively  within  the  political  domain,  strictly  defined, 
and  took  the  view  that  grave  social  injustices  would  be  even- 
tually remedied  through  the  natural  processes  of  time  and  the 
gradual  application  of  political  democracy. 


Extending  the  Vision 

Seen  here  in  historical  retrospect,  then,  and  comparing  the 
lofty  revolutionary  ideals  of  the  Founding  Fathers  with  their 
much  more  conservative  approach  to  the  new  political  forms 
in  which  these  principles  would  be  consolidated,  the  Amer- 
ican people  appear  to  have  gone  a  long  way  in  developing  a 
modern  nation  in  which  the  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  has  been  extended  to  a  greater  number  of 
its  citizens  than  would  ever  be  thought  possible.  The  200 
years  which  separated  contemporary  society  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary decade  have  seen  a  steady,  if  not  always  inspiring, 
series  of  changes  which  have  expanded  tremendously  the 
opportunities  inherent  in  the  American  political  system. 

Generation  after  generation,  the  originally  "closed"  polit- 
ical structure  of  the  early  Federalist  era  was  gradually  opened 
up  to  bring  into  direct  participation  in  the  political  processes 
an  increasing  number  of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  almost  every  kind  of  background.  The  suffrage  was  reg- 
ularly expanded,  religious  tests  were  dropped,  property  qual- 


ifications were  phased  out,  the  convention  system  replaced 
the  caucus,  people  were  allowed  to  vote  directly  for  United 
States  Senators,  women  won  their  right  to  political  status,  and 
black  citizens  made  at  least  some  progress  toward  achieving 
those  civil  and  political  rights  that  were  so  long  overdue.  In 
these  and  in  many  other  ways  the  nation  moved  far  from  the 
restrictive  and  essentially  elitist  political  system  that  emerged 
from  the  Revolution  and  constructed  a  much  broader  demo- 
cratic system  upon  the  basis  of  those  fundamental  guarantees 
of  human  rights  that  were  won  in  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  providing  educational  opportunities  for  its  citizens,  too, 
the  American  people  rejected  a  system  where  only  a  select 
few  would  be  educated  so  that  they  might  take  charge  of  the 
nation.  Instead,  they  embarked  upon  a  truly  revolutionary 
concept  — the  education  of  every  single  citizen  in  the  entire 
land.  Nothing  like  this  had  ever  been  dreamed  of,  much  less 
attempted  in  all  of  world  history,  and  the  obstacles  to  success 
seemed  almost  insurmountable.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
early  American  populace  consisted  in  great  part  of  untutored 
farmers,  unlettered  frontiersmen,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
illiterate  immigrants,  this  was  truly  an  inspiring  dream  and 
a  herculean  task.  Yet  the  fulfillment  kept  pace  with  the 
dream.  Two  hundred  years  later  the  nation  has  successfully 
developed  a  system  of  universal  education  that  has  raised  the 
level  of  literacy  to  unprecedented  heights  and  has  provided  a 
basis  of  opportunity  for  nearly  all  its  citizens.  It  may  not  have 
been  the  exact  vision  of  the  American  dream  as  seen  by  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  it  was  based  upon  the 
principles  of  equality  and  opportunity  they  had  announced  in 
their  Declaration  of  Independence. 

And  in  more  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
movement  on  the  part  of  many  Americans  to  have  the  govern- 
ment assume  a  greater  measure  of  social  and  economic  re- 
sponsibility toward  those  citizens  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
help  themselves.  The  20th  century  has  witnessed  a  progressive 
involvement  of  the  government  on  behalf  of  bankrupt  far- 
mers, migratory  workers,  unemployed  laborers,  dependent 
mothers,  underfed  children,  and  disadvantaged  minority 
groups  in  many  parts  of  the  nation  in  an  effort  to  expand  the 
true  spirit  of  independence  to  the  outer  limits  of  American 
society. 

Americans  can  be  accused  of  many  weaknesses  in  their 
200-year  experiment  with  the  democratic  system.  They  have 
often  been  weak,  frequently  stupid,  and  occasionally  cruel. 
Repeatedly  they  have  allowed  selfish  interests  to  obscure 
their  moral  responsibilities,  and  too  often  they  have  permitted 
material  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  idealistic 
goals.  But  in  historical  perspective  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  completely  ignorant  about  what  the  Revolution 
had  achieved  in  terms  of  human  rights,  or  totally  complacent 
about  the  necessity  of  sharing  these  rights  with  a  greater 
number  of  their  fellow  citizens.  To  have  provided  an  educa- 
tion for  every  boy  and  girl,  improved  the  working  conditions 
of  the  working  man,  assisted  the  sick,  the  helpless,  and  the 
aged,  worked  to  bring  equality  to  every  citizen,  guaranteed 
civil  and  political  rights  to  all  men,  and  preserved  the  funda- 
mental belief  that  the  nation  was,  in  Jefferson's  immortal 
phrase,  "the  world's  best  hope"— this  is  a  proud  heritage  for 
the  American  people.  The  Bicentennial  period  marks  a  very 
convenient  point  in  our  history  for  Americans  to  review  the 
meaning  of  their  country's  struggle  for  independence  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  nation  has  carried  out 
the  mandate  for  freedom  that  was  handed  down  to  them  200 
years  ago. 
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News 


Management  Professor 
Named  Executive  VP 

Boston  College  has  been  without  an 
Executive  Vice  President  ever  since  the 
resignation  three  years  ago  of  F.  X.  Shea, 
now  President  of  St.  Scholastica  College 
in  Duluth,  Minnesota.  In  fact,  the  posi- 
tion itself  was  created  for  Fr.  Shea  and 
before  this  summer  he  had  been  its  sole 


inhabitant.  Dr.  Frank  B.  Campanella, 
associate  professor  of  management  at 
BC,  and  a  top  management  consultant 
and  investment  planner,  was  appointed 
to  the  VP  position  in  July. 

Dr.  Campanella  describes  his  job  as 
"facilitating  the  jobs  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents," by  introducing  good  manage- 
ment practices  into  the  University.  Al- 
though he  believes  that  a  university  can 
not  be  run  like  a  business,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  educational  goals  can  be  best 
achieved  "only  if  we  utilize  the  resources 
that  we  have  as  effectively  as  we  can." 

In  light  of  this  goal,  two  of  Dr.  Cam- 
panella's  top  priorities  are  to  develop  an 
information  system  for  the  vice  presi- 
dents and  middle  administrators  and  to 
establish  management  standards  for  the 
entire  administration. 

The  internal  management  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  job  which  Fr.  Monan,  lacking 
an  Executive  VP,  was  forced  to  attend  to 
himself  last  year.  Campanella  said  that 
by  taking  over  these  responsibilities,  he 
will  free  the  President  to  be  "more  active- 
ly involved  with  the  community  as  a 
whole."  But  he  added  quickly  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  "an  insulator  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  President." 
Although  administrative  problems  and 
management  decisions  will  be  handled  in 
his  office,  the  senior  staff  will  maintain 
contact  with  the  President  at  regular 
meetings. 

Dr.  Campanella  has  taught  at  Boston 
College,  in  the  School  of  Management, 
since  1970.  He  intends  to  keep  student 
contact  as  a  faculty  advisor  and,  after 
setting  up  his  operation,  he  would  like  to 
keep  his  hand  in  teaching. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1936,  Dr.  Campa- 
nella is  a  graduate  of  BC  High.  He  re- 
ceived his  BS  degree  in  management 
engineering  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 


Institute  in  1958.  He  earned  his  MBA, 
with  highest  distinction,  from  Babson 
College  and  was  awarded  a  Doctorate  in 
Business  Administration  from  Harvard 
Business  School  in  1970. 

Dr.  Campanella  is  a  nationally  recog- 
nized management  consultant  and  finan- 
cial planner.  He  has  consulted  with  the 
Investment  Company  Institute,  A.  D.  Lit- 
tle and  Co.  and  several  financial  institu- 
tions. He  has  also  advised  the  French 
Government  and  Japanese  industry  in  the 
area  of  venture  capital. 

During  Dr.  Campanula's  three  years  at 
Boston  College  he  has  made  a  sizeable 
impact  on  the  management  and  financial 
structure  of  the  University.  He  has  car- 
ried out  numerous  special  projects  for 
the  Office  of  the  Financial  Vice  President 
and  has  served  as  one  of  the  two  elected 
faculty  representatives  on  the  University 
Budget  Committee  which  he  will  con- 
tinue to  chair. 

The  Search  Ends 
for  A&S  Dean 

After  more  than  a  year  of  searching 
which  frustrated  the  efforts  of  two  search 
committees,  the  deanship  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  filled  by  a 
man  whose  name  should  be  familiar  to 
bridge  readers,  Thomas  P.  O'Malley,  SJ. 
Father  O'Malley,  most  recently  chairman 
of  the  theology  department,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Priorities  Committee, 
chairman  of  the  classics  department  and 
a  contributor  to  the  pages  of  bridge. 

"I'd  like  to  see  this  office  used  as  a 
source  of  ideas,  rather  than  simply  an 
administrative  office  where  papers  pass 
through,"  Fr.  O'Malley  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  He  spoke  of  the  need  to  re- 
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build  the  dean's  job  so  that  it  can  provide 
lolid  leadership  for  a  body  as  complex  as 
K&S  "The  dean's  job  in  the  past  has  been 
troded  by  the  emergence  of  strong  de- 
partments and  a  variety  of  other  things," 
he  said.  "I'm  not  talking  about  getting 
bower  back,  but  giving  the  job  coherence 
Ind  shape." 

Giving  shape  to  the  college,  in  Fr. 
b'Malley's  opinion,  includes  breaking 
lown  compartmentalization  and  compe- 
Jition  among  A&S  departments.  His  own 
rieology  department  is  a  sponsor  of  the 
Julse  program,  which  brings  together 
leveral  departments  in  the  humanities 
Ind  the  social  sciences.  But  inter-disci- 
llinary  programs  are  only  part  of  the  task 
If  making  departments  aware  of  each 
[trier's  presence,  each  other's  needs  and 
lach  other's  strengths.  In  addition,  the 
lew  dean  would  like  to  re-educate  the 
l&S  faculty  to  their  common  problems. 
[The  survival,  for  example,  of  the  teachi- 
ng of  languages,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
Irn,  should  be  the  concern  of  all  depart- 
ments," he  said. 

I  As  someone  who  is  concerned  about 
he  long  run,  Fr.  O'Malley  would  like  the 
leanship  to  encompass  more  than  the 
Icademic  administration  of  the  college, 
loth  he  and  graduate  dean  Donald 
jVhite,  another  Priorities  Committee 
pember,  intend  to  set  aside  a  certain 
lortion  of  their  time  to  raise  money.  "I 
pink  the  dean  should  be  involved  in 
nis,"  he  said.  "Both  Dean  White  and  I 
llan  to  meet  with  people  on  the  theory 
hat  Development  can't  possibly  really 
Inow  all  that  is  happening  in  Arts  and 
Iciences." 

The  quality  of  life  at  Boston  College  is 
Iso  important  to  Fr.  O'Malley  and  he 
nvisions  himself  as  the  kind  of  person 
capable  of  writing  letters  to  Buildings 
nd  Grounds  people,  pointing  out  that 
ie  iron  fence  on  Beacon  St.  is  rusting  or 
le  Linden  trees  need  looking  after.  I 
ave  a  desire  to  protect  this  campus.  It  is 
o  picturesque,  so  beautiful  and  it  is 
lowly  being  destroyed." 

Fr.  O'Malley  has  taught  at  Boston  Col- 
age  since  1967.  He  is  a  BC  graduate,  with 
n  MA  from  Fordham  University  and  li- 
entiate  degrees  in  philosophy  and  the- 
'logy  from  Weston  College  and  the  Col- 
age  of  St.  Albert  of  Louvain,  Belgium.  He 
eceived  his  doctorate  from  the  Faculty 
if  Letters  at  the  University  of  Nijemegen 
i  the  Netherlands  in  1967. 

The  appointment  of  Fr.  O'Malley 
rings  to  an  end  the  interim  deanship  of 
ames  Skehan,  SJ.  Fr.  Skehan  has  accept- 
d  the  post  of  Acting  Director  of  Weston 
)bservatory. 


Coordinating 
BC  Resources 
Job  of  New  VP 

The  naming  of  Robert  J.  Desmond 
(SOM  '52)  as  Vice  President  of  University 
Resources,  rounded  off  the  spate  of  re- 
cent administrative  appointments. 

Desmond  will  coordinate  the  programs 
of  four  University  offices— the  Alumni 
Association,  Community  Affairs,  Devel- 


opment and  Public  Relations.  His  cre- 
dentials include  experience  with  a  vari- 
ety of  extensive  programs  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  development  — capital  and 
annual  fund-raising  programs,  publica- 
tions, foundation  proposals,  deferred 
giving,  major  gift  programs,  alumni  and 
parent  fund-raising  programs,  public 
speaking  and  appearances.  Desmond 
gained  public  relations  and  development 
experience  at  St.  Louis  University,  the 
University  of  Dallas  (where,  as  an  Assis- 
tant Professor,  he  also  taught  public 
relations),  Le  Moyne  College  and,  just 
prior  to  his  BC  appointment,  at  Bellar- 
mine  College  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  44-year-old  Desmond  received  an 
MBA  from  Syracuse  University  in  1956 
and  is  working  on  a  Ph.D.  in  Business 
Administration  at  St.  Louis  University.  He 
is  also  a  graduate  of  the  General  Electric 
Company's  Manufacturing  Executive 
Training  Program. 

During  his  five  years  as  Vice  President 
for  Development  at  Bellarmine,  he 
planned  and  conducted  a  $21  million 
10-year  development  program.  His 
accomplishments  — initiating  foundation 
relations  and  deferred  giving  programs; 
restructuring  annual  giving  clubs;  tripling 
press  coverage;  using  TV  commercials 
and  slide  presentations  for  fund  raising. 
The  result  — the  doubling  of  income  dur- 
ing a  four-year  period,  with  fund  raising 


income  (as  of  1972)  responsible  for  27 
percent  of  the  total  education  and  gen- 
eral budget. 

Father  Monan  introduced  his  Vice 
President  for  University  Resources  at  the 
faculty  convocation  in  September,  not- 
ing that  Robert  Desmond's  main  concern 
will  be  "relations  with  our  many  publics." 
The  President,  however,  also  expressed 
confidence  that  this  appointment  would 
save  six  months  to  a  year  in  the  Develop- 
ment effort. 

Annual  Giving 
Tops  $500,000 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Jim  Mul- 
rooney  '52,  Annual  Giving  has  this  year 
topped  the  half  million  mark,  making 
available  to  the  University  the  equivalent 
of  an  income  on  $10  million  in  endow- 
ments that  do  not  now  exist. 

James  A.  Hayden,  Jr.,  Director  of  De- 
velopment announced  that,  on  June  29, 
the  Development  office  closed  the  books 
on  1972-1973  Annual  Giving  with  a  total 
of  $500,166  in  gifts  from  6125  donors. 
The  previous  year's  total  was  $359,000  in 
gifts  from  4872  alumni,  parents,  friends 
and  other  sources. 

Included  in  the  1972-1973  total  are 
gifts  from  61  members  of  Fides,  the  group 
established  last  fall  to  recognize  donors 
of  $1000  or  more.  In  the  previous  year, 
Annual  Giving  received  19  gifts  of  $1000 
or  more. 

Once  again  the  McElroy  Associates 
increased  their  numbers— to  more  than 
1500  from  last  year's  1353. 

Joseph  M.  Kelley  '57,  Director  of  An- 
nual Giving,  attributes  this  year's 
achievement  to  several  factors: 

—  the  creation  of  the  Fides  group  with 
founding  co-chairmen  Dr.  Christopher 
Duncan  '24,  and  James  Cleary  '50; 
—the  successful  efforts  of  reunion 
class  leaders  — especially  Mrs.  Marie 
Ford  '23  and  Fr.  Angelo  Loscocco  '48— 
in  encouraging  members  of  anniver- 
sary classes  to  double  their  gifts; 

—  four  regional  telethons  carried  on 
last  autumn  in  Springfield,  Worcester, 
New  Jersey  and  Washington  by  Philip 
Callen'25; 

—  this  year's  even  more  effective  na- 
tional telethon  which  ran  throughout 
the  month  of  March. 

Gerald  Palmer  '57  served  as  general 
chairman  for  the  March  telethon,  during 
which  student  and  alumni  volunteers 
gave  the  equivalent  of  850  nights  of  time. 
Student  volunteers  accounted  for  a  quar- 
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ter  of  the  telethon  volunteers,  a  new  rec- 
ord for  undergraduate  participation. 

Approximately  S40,000was  received 
by  the  Annual  Fund  from  parents  of  cur- 
rent students  — many  of  these  parents,  of 
course,  are  themselves  alumni  of  Boston 
College. 

Also  represented  in  the  half  million 
plus  total  is  S32,595.01  in  matching  gifts 
from  120  companies  where  employees 
who  are  BC  alumni  made  individual  gifts 
to  the  University.  (An  ongoing  concern 
of  Development  is  to  alert  alumni  who 
work  for  firms  with  matching  gift  pro- 
grams to  the  fact  that  even  a  modest  per- 
sonal gift  is  doubled  in  value  by  the 
company). 

In  addition,  corporations  made  other 
gifts  in  1972-1973  to  BC  in  the  amount  of 
$72,275.99,  while  foundation  support  this 
year  — for  Annual  Giving  — amounted  to 
$21,200. 

Various  special  events  were  held  dur- 
ing the  year  for  those  involved  in  Annual 
Fund  activities,  including  pre-football 
game  receptions  for  the  McElroy  Asso- 
ciates and  for  telethon  volunteers  and, 
on  the  Sunday  evening  before  Com- 
mencement. The  first  annual  Fides  ban- 
quet, a  formal  dinner,  was  held  at  the 
Oval  Room  of  the  Copley  Plaza,  and  was 
attended  by  135  people,  including  mem- 
bers of  Fides,  honorary  degree  recipients 
of  other  years,  and  the  University's  1973 
honorary  degree  candidates. 

The  Estate  Planning  Council's  dinner 
was  held  on  campus  on  June  19.  Nearly 


every  one  of  the  35  members  of  the 
Council  attended,  with  their  wives,  as  did 
Father  Monan  and  other  special  guests. 
The  dinner  marked  the  retirement  from 
office  of  Arthur  Boardman  C.  L  U.,  who 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Council  since 
1971.  Ambrose  Claus  '42,  Law  '55,  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Boardman  as  chairman.  Charles 
Quinn  '33  presented  the  outline  of  a  spe- 
cial life  insurance-giving  plan  — the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  made  public  in  the 
near  future. 

Plans  of  1973-1975  Annual  Giving  are 
already  in  hand,  as  Brian  Sullivan  '42, 
director  of  advertising  for  New  England 
Telephone,  takes  over  the  chairmanship 
from  Jim  Mulrooney  '52.  Last  year's  re- 
gional telethons  will  be  repeated,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  fifth  region  being 
added. 

The  aim  of  Annual  Giving  for  1973- 
1974  is  to  increase  the  number  of  gifts 
and  donors  in  all  categories;  to  expand 
the  ranks  of  Fides  and  the  McElroy  Asso- 
ciates; and  to  persuade  more  and  more 
alumni,  parents  and  friends  that  gifts  of 
whatever  size  are  significant  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Father  Monan  has  indicated  that 
he  considers  the  growing  success  of  the 
Annual  Fund  to  be  crucial  to  meeting 
current  operating  expenses  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Where  does  BC  stand  among  other 
institutions  with  Annual  Giving  pro- 
grams? A  box  elsewhere  on  the  page 
indicates  how  we  stand  among  similar 
universities. 


An  African  Vacation 
Is  As  Close  As  I 

Hoppin  Hill  J 

Most  New  Englanders  consider  them- 
selves blue-blooded  Yankees  with  their 
history  and  tradition  rooted  solidly  in 
American  soil.  Well,  not  quite  American 
soil  according  to  BC  geologist  James  W. 
Skehan,  S.J.  Maybe  African. 

"Six  hundred  million  years  ago  all  of 
the  land  masses  on  earth  were  bound 
together  in  one  conglomerate  which  we 
call  the  Pangea,"  Father  Skehan  ex- 
plained. "Gradually  the  continental 
plates  under  the  crust  of  the  land  mass 
began  pulling  apart  and  forming  into 
what  we  call  continents.  But  continental 
movement  did  not  stop  here;  we  theorize 
that  later  the  African  continent  collided 
with  the  North  American  continent  and  | 
when  they  separated  again  a  section  of 
Africa  remained  sutured  to  North  Amer- 
ica." 

Conducting  a  field  trip  to  the  Hoppin 
Hill  area  of  Massachusetts  (off  route  120 
going  toward  Cumberland,  Rhode  Is- 
land), Father  Skehan  demonstrated  con-  i 
vincing  proof  for  his  theory.  Here  he 
examined  outcrops  of  quartzite,  gran- 
odiorite,  slate  and  red  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone—all conjectured  indigenous  to  the 
northwest  section  of  Africa. 

Besides  a  similarity  with  Africa  in  rock 
formations,  this  land  section  gives  ere- 
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1967-68 

1970-71 

1972-73 

#of  Alumni 
Solicited 

Alumni 
Donors 

Total  $  Gifts 

to  Annual 

Fund 

Alumni 
Solicited 

Alumni 
Donors 

Total  $  Gifts 

to  Annual 

Fund 

Alumni 
Solicited 

Alumni 
Donors 

Total  $  Gifts 

to  Annual 

Fund 

Boston  College 

31,000 

1,915 

66,199 

34,900 

3,916 

237,845 

38,000* 

6,125* 

500,166* 

Boston  University 

78,376 

6,150 

114,659 

80,150* 

7,104* 

192,189* 

85,312* 

8,035* 

258,000* 

Fordham 

34,688 

6,489 

761,494 

42,000 

3,260 

1,016,400 

41,264* 

3,970* 

306,400** 

Georgetown 

36,317 

8,324 

388,661 

39,754 

6,309 

457,283 

42,000* 

6,000* 

525,000* 

Holy  Cross 

11,279 

3,721 

537,091 

12,840 

3,664 

690,826 

16,500* 

5,107* 

581,100** 

Marquette 

42,085 

3,602 

154,850 

41,520 

6,075 

195,931 

45,878* 

9,976* 

341,244* 

Northeastern 

36,394 

6,250 

90,332 

47,500 

6,569 

139,594 

47,900* 

7,500* 

175,000* 

All  information  without  an  asterisk  has  been  obtained  from  the    Voluntary  Support  of  Education  reports  prepared  by  the  Council  foi 
Financial  Aid  to  Education. 

This  information  was  obtained  from  appropriate  development  personnel  within  each  of  the  designated  schools. 

**  Alumni  gifts  only. 
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dence  to  Father  Skehan's  theory  because 
of  its  age  and  shape.  Extending  south  of 
the  Boston  Border  Fault  (north  of  Boston 
proper),  east  of  route  128  and  flowing 
southward  through  eastern  Connecticut 
and  going  out  towards  the  sea  by  Rhode 
Island,  this  land  block  fits  like  a  puzzle 
piece  with  the  northwest  section  of  Af- 
rica, just  as  well  as  with  South  America. 
The  layman  may  find  this  hypothesis 
curious,  but  to  geologists  and  geophys- 
icists  it  emerges  as  a  logical  extension  of 
earlier  theories.  The  first,  developed  in 
1968  by  J.  T.  Wilson,  states  that  as  con- 
tinents or  continental  plates  collide,  part 
of  one  colliding  block  may  break  off  and 
become  attached  to  the  other,  and 
during  the  latter  pull-apart  phases  may 
remain  as  an  exotic  block  on  the  formerly 
foreign  continent.  In  1972  Patrick  Barosh 
(United  States  Geological  Survey  in  Bos- 
ton) discovered  that  the  westerly  dipping 
Clinton  Newbury  Thrust  Zone  is  the  most 
conspicuous  magnetic  area  in  southeast- 
ern New  England.  If  the  sequence  of  the 
rock  in  this  block  is  of  Paleozoic  age 
(215-500  million  years  ago)  it  probably 
represents  a  land  mass  squeezed  be- 
tween the  American  and  European 
plates.  But  if  chiefly  of  Precambrian  age 
(600  million  years  ago)  it  represents  the 
western  most  exposed  portion  of  the 
African  plate,  proving  Father  Skehan's 
theory. 
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Reaching  for 
Fiscal  Stability 


The  Long  Range  Fiscal  Planning  Com- 
mittee, established  last  year  by  President 
Monan  as  the  first  part  of  a  major  long- 
range  planning  program  for  the  Univer- 
sity, has  turned  in  its  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  has  projected  balanced 
budgets  for  the  next  five  years. 

Although  a  comfortable  amount  of 
growth  is  built  into  the  report  — about 
$14  million  dollars  in  additional  income 
and  expenditures  by  academic  year  1978- 
79— and  there  is  even  a  modest  surplus 
expected  if  all  goes  well,  the  report 
leaves  no  question  that  the  University 
must  seek  every  means  available  to  re- 
duce costs  and  build  revenues  in  the  fu- 
ture if  it  is  to  maintain  a  level  of  fiscal 
stability. 

Essentially,  the  report  outlines  the 
depth  of  the  financial  crisis  which  Boston 
College  has  passed  through  in  recent 
years,  and  projects  for  the  next  five  years 
strict  income  and  expenditure  levels.  The 


goals  of  the  fiscal  plan  include  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  University's  substantial  short 
term  debt;  the  building  of  a  reserve  fund 
for  emergency  needs;  the  funding  of 
physical  renovation  of  the  campus  and 
the  increase  of  the  University's  endow- 
ment. 

The  Committee  recommendations 
which  will  have  the  most  far-reaching 
effects  for  the  University  are  those  which 
call  for  increases  in  enrollment  and  tui- 
tion in  each  of  the  next  five  years.  Under- 
graduate enrollment  is  projected  to  go  up 
about  two  percent— or  150  students  — 
a  year  and  tuition  rates  should  rise  about 
five  percent  annually.  In  reaching  this 
conclusion,  the  Committee  assumed  that 
"the  tuition  and  fee  policy  (should)  be  as 
fully  reflective  of  covering  full  cost  as 
market  conditions  would  permit." 

The  result  of  this  steady  increase  in 
enrollment  and  tuition  rates  would  mean 
that  by  academic  year  1978-79,  BC's  in- 
come from  tuition  and  fees  would  be 
$37,178,000-more  than  $10  million  over 
present  income. 

Auxiliary  enterprises— those  services 
which  the  University  provides,  but  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  academics, 
such  as  housing,  food  service  and  athlet- 
ics—have been  a  major  financial  drain 
upon  the  operating  budget  and  the  report 
urges  that  these  services  be  made  self- 
supporting  as  soon  as  possible.  The  def- 
eat from  housing  therefore,  will  be  elim- 
inated within  two  years,  through  appro- 
priate increases  in  housing  rates. 

University  expenditures  are  also  ex- 
pected to  increase  at  a  rate  of  about  five 
percent  a  year  for  supplies  and  six  per- 
cent a  year  for  personnel.  But  the  report 
emphasizes  that  more  important  than 
personnel  growth  is  the  more  effective 
use  of  present  and  future  resources.  In 
line  with  this,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  student-faculty  ratio 
increase  from  16.8:1  in  1973-74  to  18.1:1 
in  1978-79. 

One  of  the  most  important  variables 
affecting  the  Committee's  projections  is 
the  national  rate  of  inflation.  If  the  econ- 
omy stabilizes,  then  the  BC  fiscal  situa- 
tion, already  under  control  internally, 
should  stabilize  as  well.  But  if  inflation 
continues  at  the  present  rate,  there  could 
be  a  different  story. 

"If  the  price  level  acts  as,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  has  acted  this  year,"  Committee 
chairman  Donald  J.  White  said,  "the  esti- 
mates of  this  report  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised upward         What  we  hoped  when 
we  were  doing  this  work  was  that  by 
1974-75  there  will  be  sufficient  stability 
in  the  economy  to  live  with." 


A  First  for 
Community  Relations 


Rev.  Neil  P.  O'Keefe,  SJ  has  been  ap- 
pointed BC's  first  Director  of  Community 
Relations.  With  increasing  demands  by 
local  constituencies  for  educational  ser- 
vices and  the  University's  growing  aware- 
ness of  community  needs  it  can  help 
alleviate,  Father  O'Keefe  now  coordin- 
ates the  community  service  activities  for 
all  campus  departments  and  agencies. 

O'Keefe  sees  his  biggest  problem  as 
just  getting  people  to  think  about  com- 
munity problems.  The  narrow  view  of 
traditional  education  for  the  young,  in 
many  cases,  overlooks  the  educational 
needs  of  those  over  twenty-one.  Getting 
things  started  often  is  difficult  and  com- 
munity relations  can  be  slowed  to  a  crawl 
as  efforts  toward  change  are  met  with. 
"Not  this  year       "  But  this  year  things 
have  gotten  started. 

"There  are  things  we  can't  do," 
O'Keefe  said,  "but  we  must  open  our- 
selves up  to  the  outside  on  a  bilateral 
basis  for  cooperation.  Community  rela- 
tions is  not  just  a  peace  offering  and 
we're  not  buying  off  local  municipalities. 
After  benign  neglect  for  so  long  my  ef- 
forts now  are  reactive  — a  sort  of  crisis 
management.  All  universities  are  playing 
'catch-up'  in  community  relations.  Some 
more  than  others,  nonetheless,  the  ivory 
tower  approach  of  many  educational 
institutions  just  won't  hold  up  any  more." 

One  of  the  first  toddling  steps  taken  in 
this  community  relations  area  might  at 
first  appear  strange  and  alien.  It  involves 
senior  citizens  from  Newton  journeying 
to  campus  for  breakfast  with  BC  stu- 
dents. Father  O'Keefe  was  initially  hesi- 
tant about  such  an  endeavor.  "Pumping 
protein  into  older  folks  and  visions  of 
little  old  ladies  trampled  in  the  chow  line 
by  our  buffalo  wasn't  my  idea  of  the  best 
kind  of  a  program,"  O'Keefe  said.  "But 
when  you  think  of  it,  there  remains  great 
potential.  Senior  citizens  are  usually  up 
and  about  early  in  the  morning.  Bringing 
youth  and  older  folks  into  contact  has 
significant  psychological  impact.  It  helps 
break  down  barriers.  Each  group  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  other  so  we're 
trying  it  out  as  a  pilot  program." 

To  be  sure,  success  is  not  measured  by 
headcounts,  or  meals  served,  or  courses 
audited,  or  books  checked  out— it's 
measured  by  how  much  we  try  to  do. 
This  entire  area  of  community  relations  is 
limited  essentially  only  by  time  and  our 
imagination. 
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Esposito: 

A  Symbol  of  Confused 

Football  Times 

by  Mike  Lupica 

Esposito. 

The  name  itself  is  sweet  and  melodic, 
skipping  lightly  off  the  lips  like  its  bearer 
eluding  the  frantic  grasp  of  a  linebacker, 
gliding  into  a  silence  like  the  bearer  find- 
ing some  open  football  field.  It  is  an  eth- 
nic name  and  uncommon  (though  not  in 
Boston),  hinting  of  a  dark  romantic, 
faintly  promising  the  heroic.  Accent  any 
of  its  four  syllables  and  still  you  cannot 
upset  the  musical  cadence  of  the  name. 
And  the  name  is  Esposito. 

Surely,  Charlie  O'Rourke  was  a  better 
name  for  his  Boston  College,  one  pre- 
served now  only  by  memory  and  micro- 
film: the  subway  school,  Frank  Leahy's 
school,  a  school  of  fierce  Catholics  and 
laughing  Irish  girls.  But  never  since  has 
one  man,  one  name,  so  perfectly  suited 
the  temper  of  a  football  era  at  the 
Heights  as  Michael  Esposito  does  the  Joe 
Yukica  years. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  he  is  of  the 
O'Rourke  breed  — Saturday's  Hero— that 
we  thought  had  been  ravaged  to  extinc- 
tion by  glib,  liberal  contempt.  No,  it  is 
rather  that  in  Michael  Esposito,  the  pas- 
sionate football  aficionados  of  Chestnut 
Hill  can  (must?)  see  what  they  are  and 
should  content  themselves  to  be.  At  the 
same  time,  by  his  brilliant  persona  and 
rare  ability  alone  to  lift  a  team,  he  pro- 
vides a  pain-killing  drug  as  the  same 
autumn  true  believers  become  increas- 
ingly aware  that  they  can't  go  home 
again.  To  1941.  To  the  Sugar  Bowl.  To  the 
name  O'Rourke. 


So  as  newlywed  Esposito  moves  ma- 
turely into  his  twentieth  year,  tinged  only 
slightly  by  the  vestiges  of  boyishness,  he 
finds  himself  the  symbol  of  BC's  con- 
fused football  times.  It  is  his  cross. 

Esposito. 

*  *  * 

As  far  as  Mike  Esposito  is  concerned, 
when  he  was  a  sophomore  in  college 
(1972),  well,  it  just  was  not  a  very  good 
year. 

Now,  there  are  a  large  number  of  de- 
voted followers  of  football  at  Alumni 
Stadium  who  would  disagree  violently 
with  that  assessment.  They  would  cite 
the  952  yards  he  gained  rushing  in  little 
more  than  half  the  season  (he  did  not 
start  until  the  sixth  game  of  the  season), 
and  possibly  refer  Esposito  himself  to 
Penn  State  coach  Joe  Paterno.  Paterno, 
who  hides  a  scholarly  football  mind  be- 
hind a  dead  end  Mr.  Magoo  counten- 
ance, said  simply  after  his  team  faced 
Esposito  last  season: 

"Mike  Esposito  may  be  the  best  soph- 
omore running  back  I  have  ever  seen." 
And  Mr.  Paterno  once  coached  a  soph- 
omore running  back  by  the  name  of  Fran- 
co Harris. 

"Well,  /  don't  think  I  performed  well 
last  season,  and  that's  what  matters," 
said  Esposito.  "/  didn't  think  it  was  a 
good  year.  For  one  thing,  I  would  rather 
win  than  gain  a  lot  of  yards.  And,  as  you 
know,  we  didn't  win  very  much  last  sea- 
son." 

True,  true.  For  anyone  who  has  been 
trapped  in  a  broom  closet  at  the  Water- 
gate Hotel  for  the  last  12  months,  the 
final  BC  football  record  in  1972  was  4-7. 

"So  I  lost  out  on  the  personal  things 
that  come  with  winning.  But  I  also  had 
expectations  for  myself,  private  expecta- 
tions, that  I  just  didn't  reach. 

"You  know,  for  a  team  to  be  really  suc- 
cessful, each  individual  has  to  set  goals 
for  himself  that  are  impossible  to 
achieve.  As  soon  as  you  get  satisfied  with 
yourself  at  any  point,  that's  when  you 
have  troubles." 

Thus,  Esposito  was  looking  forward  to 
this  season.  But  only  to  this  season.  Espo- 
sito will  permit  himself  the  luxury  of 
speculating  about  his  future— football- 
wise  and  otherwise  — only  if  it  is  the 
immediate  future. 

"If  you  plan  too  far  ahead,"  he  said, 
"then  you  can't  really  live  your  life  in  the 
present.  I've  got  two  more  years  left  of 
college  football,  and  right  now  that's  my 
main  concern. 

"What  happens  this  year  will  bring 
about  what's  going  to  happen  in  the 
years  to  come." 


■ 


What  happened  to  Esposito  at  age  nine 
had  very  little  to  do  with  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  years  to  come.  At  age  nine, 
a  frail  and  page  youngster  named  Mi- 
chael Esposito  began  his  organized  foot- 
ball career  for  the  Wilmington  Tigers  in 
his  local  Pop  Warner  league.  "My  favor- 
ite sport  was  whatever  was  in  season,"  he 
says,  and  in  the  fall  of  his  ninth  year, 
football  was  very  much  in  season.  The 
games  were  played  at  the  field  of  Glen 
Road  School,  and  the  opponents  occa- 
sionally were  from  places  like  Charles- 
town  and  South  Boston.  The  position, 
interestingly,  was  linebacker.  Sometimes 
defensive  end. 

But  the  Wilmington  Tigers'  loss  turned 
out  to  be  Fred  Bellessino's  gain.  Belles- 
sino  was  the  coach  of  little  Wilmington 
High  School's  football  team,  and  from 
the  time  he  first  spotted  Esposito  as  a 
freshman  until  an  undefeated  season 
when  Espo  was  a  senior,  theirs  was  a  mu- 
tually edifying  relationship  both  on  and 
off  the  field.  Esposito  broke  all  of  Massa- 
chusetts' schoolboy  scoring  records,  and 
for  the  first  time  found  out  how  impor- 
tant a  fine  coach  who  was  also  a  fine 
man  could  be  to  a  player's  performance. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  teams  that  had 
better  ability  than  we  did,"  Esposito  says, 
"and  schools  that  were  a  lot  bigger.  But 
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we  knew  the  coaches  really  cared,  and 
whether  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
we  were  able  to  give  that  little  extra  that 
usually  makes  the  difference." 

After  he  completed  his  senior  year,  the 
word  circulated  on  Esposito.  Quick  feet, 
went  the  word.  Moves  that  you  have  to 
see  to  believe,  went  the  word.  Too  small, 
went  the  word. 

Maryland  was  interested.  Penn  State 
was  interested.  Michigan  was  interested. 
Boston  College  was  very  interested.  And 
because  of  a  young  lady  whose  new 
name  became  Lee  Ann  Esposito  on  May 
26  (coincidentally,  Espo's  number  is  26), 
Boston  College  became  Mike  Esposito's 
college. 

"It  came  down  to  being  close  to  my 
girlfriend,"  he  admits  candidly. 

Esposito  belongs  at  Boston  College. 
Had  he  gone  somewhere  else,  a  bigger 
factory  of  a  school,  his  talent  would  not 
have  been  diminished,  but  would  in 
some  nebulous  way  have  been  different. 
Esposito's  indescribably  special  talent 
belongs  at  center  stage.  If  there  can  still 
be  genius  to  college  sport,  then  Esposito 
is  genius.  He  belongs  somewhere  where 
genius  is  clear  and  visible.  Alumni  Sta- 
dium is  that  place. 

"I'm  pretty  happy  with  the  way  my  life 
has  gone,"  he  said.  "But  everything  I've 


gotten  in  life,  I  think  I've  earned." 

But  the  Esposito-BC  marriage  is  not 
without  its  flaws.  The  BC  football  pro- 
gram is  in  a  very  frustrating  quasi-tran- 
sitional period,  located  somewhere  be- 
tween Small  Time  and  Big  Time,  if  such 
terms  have  relevance  any  more.  No  one 
is  quite  sure  how  close  to  either  of  the 
two  worlds  the  program  is,  or  wants  to 
be,  but  the  situation  is  fraught  with  frus- 
tration and  ambivalence.  There  seems  to 
be  a  reluctance  all  around  to  commit  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  But  the  deci- 
sion to  play  Notre  Dame  in  1975  at 
Schaeffer  Stadium  could  be  an  indication 
that  the  time  of  stasis  has  passed. 

Whether  the  team  goes  higher  up  than 
its  4-7  season  will  have  to  do  with  the 
maturity  and  poise  exhibited  by  a  team 
that  seemingly  has  a  great  deal  of  native 
ability.  BC  is  also  going  to  have  to  prove 
that  it  can  win  on  the  road,  a  littler  mat- 
ter that  has  caused  BC  teams  in  the  re- 
cent past  to  go  directly  into  delirium 
tremens. 

Unfathomable  quarterback  Gary  Ma- 
rangi  has  a  full  year  of  varsity  experience 
under  his  belt.  Mel  Briggs,  Chuck  (Zoom) 
Zumbach  and  Howie  Richardson  form  a 
more-than-strong  nucleus  at  receiver. 
Phil  Bennett  and  Keith  Barnette  are  able 
and  talented  companions  for  Esposito  in 


the  backfield.  The  offensive  line  is  deep. 

Defense,  as  it  was  last  year,  will  be  a 
problem.  There  is  no  way  to  predict  who 
will  be  in  the  line.  The  defensive  back- 
field,  though  filled  with  experience,  is 
weak  and  suspect.  Only  a  sweet  and  deep 
linebacking  crew  led  by  Jimmy  Combs, 
Dennis  McClery  and  Alex  MacLellan  ap- 
pears solid. 

And  in  1973,  the  Boston  College  foot- 
ball team  must  learn  the  simple  lesson  of 
unity.  There  was  too  much  griping  by  a 
too-weak  team  last  season  about  who 
was  getting  the  headlines.  Unless  this 
team  decides  to  play  as  a  team,  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  the  record  will 
be  much  better  than  it  was  in  1972.  Tu- 
lane,  Miami,  Texas  A&M  and  West  Vir- 
ginia must  be  faced  on  the  road.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years,  there  is  no 
cause  for  optimism  going  into  a  football 
season.  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  way. 

Hopefully,  the  Saturdays  this  fall  will 
not,  by  necessity,  belong  to  Michael 
Esposito  as  they  did  last  year.  Hopefully, 
the  supporting  cast  will  win  some  Oscars. 
Hopefully. 

But  if  they  do  not,  there  will  still  be 
Esposito,  gaining  three  yards  when  two 
are  needed,  taking  a  short  pass  and  mak- 
ing a  bit  of  magic. 

Shouldn't  that  be  enough? 
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Alumni  Profile 

Opening  Night 
for  Antoon 

by  Maureen  Baldwin 

This  past  June,  A.  J.  Antoon,  a  28  year 
old,  1968  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
became  one  of  the  youngest  persons  ever 
to  receive  an  Honorary  Degree  from  BC. 

He  is  probably  best  remembered  at 
Boston  College  as  a  modest,  friendly, 
very  talented  fellow  who  traveled  about 
campus  with  a  pickup  truck  loaded  with 
actors  performing  Medieval  Drama.  Fol- 
lowing his  freshman  year  he  spent  three 
years  at  Shadowbrook,  during  which  time 
he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1966  he 
returned  to  Weston  College  and  graduat- 
ed from  BC  in  1968  with  a  degree  in  Phil- 
osophy. Following  his  graduation,  A.J. 
studied  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama.  It  was  during  this  time 
he  left  the  Jesuits.  Shortly  thereafter,  he 
went  to  New  York. 

Again  he  gathered  together  a  group  of 
actors  — this  time  to  stage  some  Chekhov 
short  stories.  Through  a  friend  he  met 
Joseph  Papp,  the  producer  who  has  been 
described  as  "the  most  active  entrepren- 
eur on,  off  or  around  Broadway".  Mr. 
Papp  runs  the  summer  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival in  Central  Park. 

A.J.  was  asked  to  direct  a  play  called 
"Subject  to  Fits",  then  Shakespeare's 
"Cymbeline"  and  for  last  summer's 
Shakespeare  Festival  he  directed  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing"  which  then  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Wintergarden 
and  eventually  on  national  television. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  A.J.  met  and 
became  friends  with  a  young  actor 
named  Jason  Miller  (who  played  one  of 
the  parts  in  "Subject  to  Fits").  Jason  had 
written  a  play  called  "That  Champion- 
ship Season",  which  later  won  not  only  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  but  the  New  York  Critic's 
Award  for  Best  Play  of  1972. 

This  past  spring,  A.  J.  Antoon  was 
awarded  the  highest  honor  given  in  pro- 
fessional theatre— an  Antoinette  Perry 
(Tony)  Award  for  Best  Director  of  a  Non- 
Musical  Play  on  Broadway.  The  play  was 
"That  Championship  Season". 

This  fall  A.J.  will  direct  the  new  Neil 
Simon  play  which  opens  in  New  Haven 
and  then  goes  to  Broadway  in  Novem- 
ber. It's  called  "The  Good  Doctor",  an 
evening  of  nine  short  plays  ("some  fun- 
ny, some  sad,  some  strange")  based  on 


Chekhov's  short  stories.  In  March,  he  will 
direct  Max  Von  Sydow  in  Strindberg's 
"Dance  of  Death"  in  Lincoln  Center. 

A  success  story,  especially  a  Broadway 
success  story  is  a  pleasure.  It's  particular- 
ly exciting  when  it  happens  to  someone 
like  A.  J.  Antoon.  The  best  part  of  the 
story  is  that  A.J.  is  still  A. J— extremely 
unpretentious,  unphony  — as  the  New 
Yorker  described  him,  "reflective,  witty 
.  .  .  prone  to  agonizing  self-doubts  and 
great  infectious  laughs.    ." 

"You  don't  meet  many  people  in  the 
theatre  like  him,"  explained  Felix  (a  door- 
man at  the  Booth  Theatre  where  "That 
Championship  Season"  continues.) 
"Many  are  pushy— you  know,  important. 
But  not  him       Not  A.J.  He's  meek.  .  . 
humble .  .  .  a  human  being,  a  real  human 
being      ." 

"I  know  I'm  more  confident  than  I  was 
—  that  I  know,"  said  A. J.,  reflecting  over 
the  last  few  years  and  all  the  things  that 
have  happened  to  him.  "       But  it's  not 
cocky  because  I'm  always  scared  .  .  . 
Every  project  I  begin,  I'm  terrified  — 
scared  to  death       " 

"And  also,"  he  continued,  "I  know  I've 
only  done  two  plays       It's  funny.  When  I 
was  younger  I  was  in  love  with  Mike 
Nichols.  To  me  he  was  IT.  I  mean,  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  seminary  to  see 
"Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf ." 
Anyway,  I  wrote  Mike  Nichols  a  letter 


and  said  that  I'd  pick  all  the  gum  off  the 
seats  of  the  Shubert  if  he'd  let  me  come 
to  watch  him  rehearse.  That  was  some- 
thing like  9  years  ago.  And  he  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  letter  and  let  me  come  to 
New  York  to  watch       " 

"Then  9  years  later  I  get  a  telephone 
call  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  it  says 
'This  is  Mike  Nichols.'  And  I  said  'It's 
Midnight  and  I'm  tired,  now  who  is  this?' 
And  he  says  'This  is  Mike  Nichols'.  And  I 
said,  'I  don't  think  this  is  funny  partic- 
ularly, now  who  is  this?  Is  this  Walter? 
Come  on  Walter!'  Well,  this  went  on  for 
about  5  minutes  and  finally  he  said, 
'Look  this  is  Mike  Nichols.  Why  don't  you 
believe  me?'  And  then  I  finally  believed. 
Well,  I  just  started  laughing  like  crazy. 
He  was  calling  to  tell  me  that  he  had  just 
seen  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  on 
Broadway  and  he  was  flipped  out!  I 
mean,  I  just  didn't  know  what  to  do!  I 
was  dancing  around  the  living  room  and 
laughing.  And  he  said,  'What's  the  matter 
with  you?  Are  you  happy?'  And  I  said 
'YES!!!  YES!!!  I'm  happy!' And  then  I  said, 
'You  know,  sometimes  it  scares  me  that 
so  much  has  happened  so  soon  and  he 
said,  'Nothing's  happened.  You've  only 
directed  two  plays.  That's  all.  And  if  no- 
body ever  tells  you  you  did  any  more, 
they're  trying  to  get  you  into  the  wrong 
way  of  thinking.'  And  he's  right.  That's  all 
I've  done       " 
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Mumni  Notes 


our  Classmates  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  their  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  Sin- 
cere congratulations  to  Rev.  Herbert  K 
Driscoll  and  Rev  Monsignor  Dennis  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  both  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  and 
to  Rev  Monsignor  William  H.  Harrington  of 
the  Fall  River  Diocese         The  following 
Classmates,  all  members  of  the  BCHS  Class  of 
1915,  were  present  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  of  Boston  College  High  School:  Tom 
Cately,  Frank  Renehan,  Frank  Roland  and 
Fred  Shea         In  June  of  1974  the  Class  plans 
to  celebrate  the  FIFTY-FIFTH  anniversary  of 
our  graduation  from  BC.  Please  try  to  stay 
above  ground  until  that  time!       Class  corre- 
spondent is  Francis  J.  Roland,  10  Homewood 
Road,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1915 

A  Committee  of  1915  Classmates,  gathered  by 
John  Walsh,  met  in  the  early  summer  at  the 
Woodland  Coif  Club  to  discuss  holding  a 
Class  Reunion  in  late  fall  of  1973.  The  follow- 
ing were  present:  John  Walsh,  George  Hen- 
nessy,  Joe  Mahoney,  Con  Merrigan,  Fr.  George 
Brennan,  Fr.  Jim  Grimes  and  your  correspon- 
dent. The  group  enjoyed  stories  of  college 
days  and  also  a  delicious  luncheon.  It  was 
agreed,  if  numbers  warrant,  to  hold  the  Re- 
union at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club  at  a  noon 
luncheon  in  the  late  fall.  Fourteen  classmates 
survive,  including  one  whose  address  is  un- 
known; 9  living  in  the  Boston  Area,  2  in  the 
South  Shore  area,  1  in  California  and  one  in 
Georgia.  John  Walsh  would  welcome  sugges- 
tions from  classmates  concerning  plans  and 
dates.  Class  correspondent  is  Philip  J.  Bond, 
18  Houston  St.,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1916 

I  recently  heard  from  Monsignor  Mclnnis  and 
he  tells  me  that  he  is  feeling  fine  and  that  he 
resides  with  his  sister  at  1100  Beacon  Street  in 
Brookline         We  mourn  the  death  of  our 
brilliant  Classmate  Bill  Carney.  What  pleasure 
he  gave  to  us  at  our  reunions.  He  was  truly  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Class         Pat 
Donovan  returned  from  his  winter  in  Florida 
and  headed  for  the  links         Class  correspon- 
dent is  James  L.  O'Brien,  41  Pond  Circle,  Ja- 
maica Plain,  MA  02130. 


1919 

We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Walter  V.  O'Brien  whom  God  has  called  to 
Himself.  Walter  served  for  over  forty  years  in 
the  Boston  high  schools  and  retired  as  head  of 
the  Mathematics  department.  We  shall  sorely 
miss  his  loyal,  quiet,  generous  personality ... 
Our  sympathy  also  to  Francis  X.  Renehan 
upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Ethel  whom  God 
called  to  Himself  on  July  23,  1973.  Ethel  is  the 
mother  of  Attorney  Richard  W.  and  Professor 
Robert  F.  Renehan,  Chairman  of  the  Classics 
Department  at  Boston  College ...   Three  of 


1921 

We  regret  to  report  the  death  on  March  18  of 
Father  Mike  Finnegan,  retired  Pastor  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  Parish,  North  Chelmsford, 
and  also  the  death  on  April  7  of  "Tom"  Bun- 
yon  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Boston 
American  until  his  retirement  in  1971         We 
extend  our  sympathy  to  Father  Cletus  Mulloy, 
C.P.,  upon  the  death  of  Sr.  Ann  Cletus,  Sisters 
of  Charity  Convent  Station         For  the  Laetare 
Sunday  exercises,  our  class  was  represented 
by  Messrs.  Griffin,  Monks,  O'Regan  and  your 
correspondent         In  attendance  at  the  funer- 
al Mass  for  Fr  William  J.  Murphy,  President  of 
the  College  from  1939-1945  were  Henry  Mcln- 
erney,  Judge  Sullivan,  and  your  correspon- 
dent        We  were  very  pleased  to  receive  an 
office  visit  from  Father  Donnelly,  O.M.I. ,  who 
will  soon  celebrate  his  golden  jubilee  as  an 
Oblate  and  who  is  now  a  Chaplain  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Miami,  Fla.  Among  the  recent  pa- 
tients at  the  hospital  whom  he  visited  and 
enjoyed  meeting  again  were  Alice  Burns,  wi- 
dow of  John  and  Alice  McCarthy,  wife  of  Ar- 
thur, each  of  whom  had  pleasant  vacations  in 
Miami         We  regret  to  report  on  July  9  the 
death  of  Ed  Drohan  who  had  been  a  reporter 
on  the  Old  Boston  Post  for  many  years 
Class  correspondent  is  Jeremiah  W.  Mahoney, 
75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110. 


1922 

The  Class  sorrows  for  the  June  death  of  Rev. 
John  O'Connell,  SJ,  its  senior  Leacher  at  BC 
High  in  1918  and  its  professor  at  the  College 
1920-22.  Few  of  our  instructors  are  still  with 
us         Also,  in  the  same  vein  are  the  deaths  of 
Mrs.  Michael  T.  Kelleher,  sister  of  Class  Pres- 
ident Monsignor  Doyle,  who  was  buried  from 
St.  Peter's  Church  where  her  brother  is  pastor, 
and  also  our  classmate  Thomas  Giles  who 
died  in  Maryland  in  May.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  a  worker  for  the  Red  Cross  and  was 
stationed  in  Ayer.  We  extend  sympathy  to  all 
their  families         John  Doherty  and  his  son, 
Monsignor  Doyle,  George  Keefe,  William  Kel- 
leher, and  honorary  member  Charles  McNa- 
mee  represented  the  Class  at  the  Golden  Eagle 
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Varsity  Club  Corner 

The  Club  is  enjoying  a  banner  year  under 
its  new  officers.  The  All-Sports  Dance  and 
Award  Night  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frank  DeFelice,  '65  baseball  and  football 
star,  was  attended  by  500  people,  300  of 
whom  were  the  honored  athletes  and  their 
guests.  Ten  squads  were  honored. 

The  next  event  is  scheduled  for  October 
5th,  the  Fourth  Hall  of  Fame  Ceremonies  at 
Alumni  Hall,  followed  by  the  presentation 
of  seven  new  Hall  of  Famers,  representing 
five  different  sports,  to  the  25,000  expect- 
ed at  the  Navy  game.  This  new  format 
should  please  all  followers  of  BC  sports. 

The  final  event  of  the  year,  the  Varsity 
Club  Footall  Dinner,  at  which  the  Thomas 
F.  Scanlon  winner  will  be  honored,  will  be 
held  in  February. 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  of  the 
Varsity  Club:  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  '22, 
President;  Edward  S.  McDonald,  '42,  Vice 
President;  Frank  DeFelice,  '65,  2nd  Vice 
President;  Matthew  I.  Boyle,  '53,  Executive 
Secretary;  J.  Michael  Flynn,  '69,  Recording 
Secretary;  and  J.  Frank  Colbert  '26,  Treas- 
urer. Those  men  who  will  be  serving  on  the 
Executive  Committee  are  James  J.  Heggie, 
'32,  Joseph  Ingoldsby,  '27,  Peter  J.  Killelea, 
'34,  Frederick  A.  Meier,  '32,  and  F.  Alvin 
Ricci,  '32. 


Mass  and  Reception  on  June  2nd         As  Pres- 
ident of  the  Varsity  Club,  I  would  appreciate 
1922  being  in  attendance  at  all  our  Club  activ- 
ities and  at  athletic  events         Class  corre- 
spondent is  Nathaniel  J.  Hasenfus,  15  Kirk 
Street,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1923 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  your  graduation 
from  BC  has  come  and  gone  and  I  know  that 
those  who  were  able  to  attend  the  functions 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time  meeting  old  class- 
mates. The  first  function  was  the  Class  dinner 
held  in  the  Faculty  Lounge  and  the  following 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  wives  were 
present:  John  Roche,  Joe  Sweeney,  Tom  Long, 
Bill  Duffy,  Joe  Comber,  Louis  Tracy,  Ed  Burke, 
Gaynor  Wellings,  Cecil  McColdrick,  Joe 
Crane,  Ed  Garrity,  Walter  Dimmock  and  Tom 
Eccles.  Songs  from  the  famous  Minstrel  Show 
and  many  happy  memories  were  relived.  On 
Saturday,  a  concelebrated  Mass  was  held  in 
the  Lounge  at  McElroy  Commons,  our  own 
Msgr.  Tom  Lane,  Fr  Monan  and  Fr.  O'Calla- 
han  officiating.  Refreshments  and  then  the 
awarding  of  the  Golden  Eagles  scroll  and  pin 
to  the  following:  Bob  Allen,  Joe  Crane,  Walter 
Dimmock,  Joe  Comber,  Wm.  Duffy,  Tom  Ec- 
cles, Owen  Gallagher,  Rene  Gingras,  Fr.  Tom 
Lane,  Cecil  McGoldrick,  Francis  McGourty, 
Leonard  Morrissey,  Bill  Nolan,  Jerry  O'Brien, 
George  Olsen,  Joe  Sweeney,  John  Roche,  Hen- 
ry Supple,  Jim  Tynan,  Louis  Tracy,  Gaynor 


Wellings,  Ed  Burke,  Frank  Long;  and  your  cor- 
respondent was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
Golden  Eagle  Charm.  Again  many  old  friend- 
ships were  renewed  and  pleasant  memories 
recalled         Bart  Hogan  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Laura  Briggs  of  Washington,  D.C.  on  June  23rd 
at  Williamstown,  Mass         The  sympathy  of 
the  Class  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Edna  Drown  on 
the  passing  of  our  Classmate  George  Drown 
on  February  12         On  June  12th,  Patrick  H. 
Lyons  of  Taunton  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Bristol-Plymouth  Technical 
School  prior  to  retirement.  He  and  his  wife 
had  planned  to  be  with  us  on  Alumni  Day. 
Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Lyons .... 
On  June  28th,  Nick  Tangney  passed  away.  He 
had  been  ill  for  some  time.  Our  sympathy  is 
extended  to  Mrs.  Tangney  and  her  family. 
May  our  dear  Classmates  rest  in  peace 
Class  correspondent  is  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Ford, 
9  McKone  St.,  Dorchester,  MA  02122. 


1924 

Hopefully  and  charitably,  the  appearance  of 
this  column  after  several  years  hibernation 
will  be  taken  as  a  replay  of  "The  Second 
Spring."  Even  as  I  write  the  date  of  the  next 
deadline  is  unknown  to  me  and  unbelievable 
as  it  may  be,  the  only  deaths  I  have  to  record 
are  those  Dick  Cusick,  last  summer  and  his 
widow,  Mary,  this  spring         17  classmates 
were  present  at  our  49th  Communion  Break- 
fast on  Low  Sunday,  to  memorialize  our  de- 
ceased classmates,  to  plan  for  our  50th,  and  to 
pillory  #18,  yours  truly  for  the  long  silence 
Gene  Campbell  presided  and  Fr.  John  Murphy 
SJ  represented  the  Holy  Spirit.  Retired  from 
BC,  Father  is  in  his  third  year  as  Professor  of 
Irish  Literature  at  Boston  State,  has  never 
missed  a  class,  and  is  starting,  as  I  write,  on  a 
two  month  tour  of  Portugal,  Spain,  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland         Present  were  Jim 
Walsh,  Roger  Saldarini,  Syl  Connolly,  Martin 
Murray,  JLT,  Gene  Campbell,  Frank  Kelly, 
Frank  Mooney,  Connie  Murphy,  John  Healey, 
Fred  Tobin,  John  Brown,  Fr.  M.,  Greg  Ludovic, 
Jim  Kelliher,  Ed  Murphy,  Les  Hourigan,  and 
Dr  Walter  Carroll.  All  but  the  last  five  are  re- 
tired        This  year's  feature,  the  ordination  by 
Bishop  McEleney  of  Roger's  son,  Fr.  Anthony 
Saldarini,  SJ  who  has  a  master's  degree  from 
BC  and  a  doctorate  from  Yale.  He  will  return 
in  the  fall  to  Loyola  U.  in  New  Orleans  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  and  Religion         Last 
year's  feature,  given  now,  was  the  ordination 
of  Jim  Walsh's  son,  Fr.  James,  SJ  at  St.  Igna- 
tius. For  the  past  year  he  has  been  teaching  at 
Bishop  Connolly  High  School  in  Fall  River  but 
is  returning  to  BC,  although  off-campus,  to 
work  on  a  team  which  will  endeavor  to  facil- 
itate adjustment  in  the  Dorchester  Commun- 
ity when  U-Mass  initiates  its  new  campus  at 
Columbia  Point  this  fall         Fr.  Frank  Mc- 
Laughlin is  in  residence  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Chelmsford.  Offered  Mass  for  our  deceased 
on  Low  Sunday         Les  Hourigan  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Underwriter's  Reports,  Inc.  His 


daughter  Mary  is  with  the  Advertising  Dept.  of  j 
The  Boston  Clobe         Frank  Ford  is  a  semi- 
retired  consulting  engineer  in  Fairlawn,  New 
Jersey.  Martha,  living  in  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina has  given  him  four  grandchildren.  Mary 
Ellen  is  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Mental  Health 
in  Fairlawn,  Andrew,  with  a  Ph.D.  from  Wis- 
consin is  Asst.  Professor  at  Stockton  College, 
L.I.        Henry  Linehan  is  semi-retired  in  Ham-  . 
den,  CT.  His  daughter,  Sister  Mark  Joseph,  is 
teaching  English  at  Newton  College  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  enrolled  in  BC  Grad.  School. 
Mark  teaches  History  at  Woodbury,  CT  Re- 
gional High.  Joseph  is  in  landscaping  business 

Still  cheerful  as  ever,  Fr.  Tom  Walsh  is 
Chaplain  of  Samuel  Shattuck  Hospital,  Forest 
Hills         Chris  Duncan,  retired  as  Associate 
Chief  Surgeon  of  Boston  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Associate  Clinical  Professor  at  Harvard 
Medical,  is  enjoying  life  with  Virginia  50-50 
between  Key  Largo  and  West  Falmouth.  Chris, : 
Jr.  is  Director  Labor  Relations,  Philco  Divi- 
sion, Ford  Motor.  Paul  is  Mgr.  of  N.E.  Tele- 
phone, Newton  Office.  Clark  is  a  Master  and 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions  at  Milton 
Academy.  Lee  is  Comptroller  at  Hood  Sail  Co.,i 
Marblehead,  and  Joan,  Merrymount,  '68,  mar-' 
ried  Dick  Loring,  BC  '68.  A  card  from  Chris 
mentions  a  visit  from  Ed  and  Agnes  Barry  at 
Key  Largo  this  spring.  Ed  still  lists  a  West  Rox- 
bury address  but  writes  as  though  his  retire- 
ment will  be  spent  in  Florida.  Is  this  it?       Bill 
Walsh  has  retired  as  Senior  Recreation  Coor- 
dinator from  the  Boston  Park  Dept         Dan 
Murphy,  now  of  Arlington,  is  a  wholesale 
Cheese  Broker         Les  Madden  and  Alice  live  ( 
in  Wellesley,  that  is  except  when  they  are  win- 
tering in  Fla.  or  summering  in  West  Harwich. 
Les  is  President  of  Lehrer  and  Madden,  Inc., 
General  Insurance  Agents,  Wellesley,  Win- 
chester, and  Boston.  Les,  Jr.  BC  '66  is  a  V.P. 
Continued  in  our  next         Class  correspon- 
dent is  Joseph  L.  Tribble,  110  Bay  Ridge  Lane, 
Duxbury,  MA  02332. 


1925 

Regret  the  paucity  of  notes,  largely  due  to  the 
summer  hiatus         Enjoyed  chat  with  Ray 
Ryan  in  Rockland.  He  and  his  wife  spend  4  or 
5  months  each  year  at  Palm  Beach         Joe 
Beattie  and  his  wife  informed  me  that  they 
wintered  in  Mayfair,  Arizona.  They  plan  to 
visit  relatives  in  the  East  this  summer.  Their 
daughter  lives  in  Camden,  Maine         Thomas 
McGann,  active  as  ever,  continues  to  teach  at 
Sacred  Heart  College  in  Bridgeport         The 
news  of  Bill  Galvin's  death  in  Scituate,  June 
7th,  brought  a  sense  of  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  this  wonderfully  uncomplicated  and 
gentle  man.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  Catherine  and  his  daughters         Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leo  Lane  enjoyed  an  extensive  tour  of 
Europe,  covering  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  returning  home  via  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland         Charlie  Monahan 
has  transferred  to  a  new  office  in  Marshfield. 
He  and  Alice  are  very  proud  of  their  grand- 
children        Gerard  Hayes  was  a  delegate  to 
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he  Eucharistic  Congress  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
ralia.  He  also  visited  New  Zealand  and  the 
Orient.  Gerry  is  N.E.  President  of  USO  and 
pecial  assistant  to  the  General  Manager  of 
he  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston         Fr.  Neil 
D'Keefe,  SJ,  '53,  was  appointed  Director  of 
Community  Relations  at  Boston  College,  el- 
ective July  first.  He  is  the  son  of  our  late, 
)eloved  Conny  and  Mrs.  O'Keefe,  who  now 
esides  in  Schenectady,  NY         Class  corre- 
pondent  is  Philip  J.  Callan,  51  Freeman  St., 
Vuburndale,  MA  02166. 


1926 

reetings         We  promised  more  on  Frank 
Russell   His  two  sons  and  two  daughters  are 
quite  successful  and  the  retired  Frank  now 
ipecializes  in  gardening.  A  recent  note  to 

rank  from  Henry  Barry  told  him  that  Hen 
/isited  Dr.  Harry  Harris,  Chet  Arnold  and 
vlaurice  Hart  in  Florida  this  winter         Super- 
or  Court  Justice  Bill  Consodine  of  New  Jersey 
wrote  protesting  the  article  on  sexuality  in  a 
ecent  bridge  issue,  and  most  old-timers  agree 
with  him  that  such  a  course  should  not  have  a 
)lace  at  BC         Tom  Kelliher  tells  me  that  he 
s  now  living  in  Pano  Rama  Village,  Conroe, 
Texas,  and  he  is  serving  as  Mayor.  There  are 
500  residents  plus  a  27-hole  golf  course.  Class- 
nates  are  welcome         The  BC  Club  of  Cape 
*od,  organized  in  August  of  '72,  is  showing 
igns  of  coming  to  life;  a  meeting  is  being 
slanned         J.  Hart  Clinton  of  San  Mateo,  Cal- 
fornia,  came  East  in  the  spring  to  visit  his 
iister  and  visited  us  on  the  Cape  also.  Hart 
emarried  in  1969  and  among  his  foster  chil- 
dren is  the  famous  tennis  star  Erik  van  Dillen, 
vho  ranks  #1  in  doubles  with  singles  champ 
>tan  Smith  I  received  a  card  from  Jesuit 

im  Monks,  who  spent  the  winter  assisting  at 
>t.  Bede's  Church  in  Key  West         Dan  Healy 
ind  Helen  had  a  cocktail  party  for  Cape  Cod 
26ers.  The  Beechers,  just  back  from  London, 
he  Gormans  and  the  Cunninghams  were  there 
A/ith  guests.  Off-Capers  John  and  Mae  Donsey 
oined  us,  as  did  Mary  Downes,  Harry's  widow. 
Dan,  by  the  way,  began  the  Cape  Cod  Glee 
Hub  some  years  ago  and  the  group,  all  re- 
irees,  is  very  popular  here         Rose  and  I  had 
i  delightful  two  weeks  in  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  late  May         We  regret  to 
eport  the  deaths  of  Dr.  Tom  Halpin  of  Win- 
:hester  and  Tom  Flavin  of  Washington,  DC, 
/vho  had  been  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ulture.  Also,  little  Joe  Ryan  lost  his  wife  of  39 
/ears  last  April;  they  had  four  children  and 
line  grandchildren         Lastly,  Peter  McDer- 
nott,  retired,  visited  Scandinavia  with  Mrs. 
vteD.  Paul  Sullivan,  also  retired,  is  living  in 
vtilton.  Thanks  to  Ray  Scott,  now  living  in 
icituate  for  these  two  items.  He  also  reports 
hat  at  this  year's  BC  High  Reunion  he  talked 
with  Jim  Dounellan,  Jim  Jake  Collins  and  Fr. 
ohn  Chapman,  SJ,  all  in  good  health         See 
/ou  at  Alumni  Field         Class  correspondent 
s  William  Cunningham,  Two  Captain  Percival 
Road,  South  Yarmouth,  MA  02664. 


1927 


The  annual  class  Memorial  Mass  and  Com- 
munion Breakfast  were  observed  on  May  20  at 
the  college.  Class  members  present  were 
Frank  Rega,  John  Cavanaugh,  Tom  Coughlan, 
Joe  Ingoldsby,  Jim  Connors,  LukeMcCloskey, 
Paul  Seymour,  Rev.  James  Geary,  SJ,  Msgr. 
Walter  Leach,  Dr.  Tim  Lyons,  Pres.  Francis  X. 
Sullivan,  Treasurer  John  Toomey,  Dr.  John 
Carroll,  John  E.  Sullivan,  John  Eaton,  Tom 
Murphy,  Tom  O'Keefe,  Dan  O'Connell,  Jack 
Desmond,  and  Jack  Buckley         Tom  Heffer- 
nan  was  recently  honored  by  Northeastern 
University  for  his  twenty  six  years  of  service  as 
a  lecturer  in  the  English  Department         Rev. 
Daniel  Linehan,  SJ,  one  of  the  world's  leading 
geophysicists,  was  awarded  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Alma  Mater  last 
June         Dr.  Dan  O'Leary  and  Peg  enjoyed  3 
weeks  of  perfect  weather  in  their  peregrina- 
tions last  May  through  the  storied  isles  of  the 
Aegean  Sea         Classmate  Jack  Conway  of 
Cambridge  died  last  April.  Jack,  who  was  in 
the  investment  business,  is  survived  by  his 
widow         Another  death  we  note  is  that  of 
Mr  Thomas  J.  Bunyon,  brother  of  Bill  Bunyon 
of  New  York         Nick  DeSalvo,  hockey  coach 
at  Dedham  High  School  from  1927  until  1962 
was  inducted  last  March  into  the  Mass.  Hoc- 
key Coaches'  Hall  of  Fame.  Nick's  teams  won 
the  state  championship  twice         Jim  Connors 
reports  that  his  son,  John,  a  graduate  of  Bos- 
ton College  and  of  Georgetown  Law  School, 
has  passed  the  Mass.  bar  exams.  One  of  Jim's 
daughters  is  at  Boston  College  and  another 
daughter  received  her  degree  from  Emmanuel 
College  last  June         John  Eaton  has  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Post  Office  service  after  a  long 
and  honorable  career.  John  was  superinten- 
dent of  a  downtown  postal  station    ...  Dr. 
John  Carroll's  son  is  a  teacher  at  Falmouth 
High  School         Marty  Tierney  retired  from 
the  faculty  of  Rindge  Tech.  H.S.,  Cambridge, 
after  45  years  of  loyal  service.  Last  spring  Mar- 
ty enjoyed  a  sojourn  in  London,  England .... 
Frank  Regan  has  turned  over  the  supervision 
of  his  Haverhill  auto  sales  business  to  one  of 
his  sons.  Another  of  Frank's  sons  is  practicing 
law  in  Georgetown,  Mass         Tom  Coughlan 
improves  the  shining  hour  as  a  member  of  a 
Senior  Citizens  quartet  who  have  become  very 
popular         Dr.  Tim  Lyons' oldest  son  is 
teaching  in  Boston.  One  of  Tim's  daughters  is 
a  lawyer;  another  daughter  supervises  a  drug 
users  rehabilitation  program  in  New  York,  also 
a  married  daughter  is  a  speech  therapist  in 
Baltimore;  another  daughter  is  teaching  in 
Germany;  and  still  another  daughter  is  mar- 
ried and  living  in  Argentina.  The  good  doctor 
has  three  other  children  still  in  college    ... 
Class  correspondent  is  John  J.  Buckley,  103 
Williams  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  MA  02136. 


mates  returned  to  the  Heights  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  join  in  the  festivities.  At  the 
main  event  on  Friday  evening  the  following 
members  of  the  class  were  in  attendance:  Dr. 
George  Allen,  Joe  McCarthy  (Brighton),  Paul 
McCarty,  Dr.  Joe  McCarthy  (New  Hampshire), 
Ed  Healy  and  Henry  Ballem  from  San  Francis- 
co, Jack  Ryder,  Gene  Plociennik,  Fr.  John  Kel- 
ley,  Charlie  Driscoll,  Dan  Driscoll,  Fred 
L'Ecuyer,  John  Kelleher,  Allan  O'Farrell,  Con- 
nie Murphy,  Dr.  Bob  Donovan,  Mike  Drum- 
mey,  Mai  McLeod,  Victor  Newton,  John 
Kelley  (Cape  Cod),  Jim  Duffy,  Ray  Connolly, 
"Doc"  Nolan,  Dr.  Joe  Doyle,  Joe  Fitzgerald, 
Art  Tuohy,  Ken  Minihan,  Dan  Duffy,  Norman 
Steele,  "Snooks"  Kelley,  Pat  Tompkins,  Luke 
Doyle,  Jack  Doherty,  "Tod"  Burke,  Owen 
Dooley  from  Florida,  Mike  Gilarde,  Ed  Bech- 
erer,  Bill  Harrington,  Pat  McConough,  Frank 
Kennedy,  Alan  Drugan,  Bill  Bresnahan,  Jim 
Daly,  Roy  Tribble,  John  Martin,  Fr.  Harold 
Kirley  SJ,  Murrpay  Page  and  Maurice  Downey. 
John  McDevitt  and  Tony  Russon  sent  regrets 
that  they  could  not  attend.  There  was  a  con- 
sensus that  this  social  success  should  be  held 
on  an  annual  basis         Class  correspondent  is 
Maurice  J.  Downey,  15  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park,  MA  02136. 


1929 


1928 

Our  45th  Anniversary  Reunion  was,  to  put  it 
emphatically,  an  outstanding  success.  Class- 


Following  so  closely  upon  the  passing  of  Dr 
Leo  O'Connell  and  Dr.  Ken  Brown  we  have 
lost  another  great  '29er  and  four  time  class 
president,  Dr.  Bill  Flynn.  A  highly  esteemed 
and  busy  surgeon  and  clinical  professor  of 
surgery  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  serve  the  class,  to  attend  our 
get-togethers,  to  contribute  his  time  and  mon- 
ey to  BC  and  to  many  other  causes.  His  four 
sons  Dr.  Bill,  Jr.,  Ed,  a  naval  aviator,  John,  re- 
cent Georgetown  Law  grad,  and  Bob,  home 
from  Peace  Corps  in  Southeast  Asia  are  all  BC 
grads.  To  Mary,  his  wife,  and  all  his  family  our 
sincere  sympathy.  We  shall  miss  his  cheerful 
company.  His  reward  will  be  great  in  Heaven 
.    To  Fr.  Frank  Harkins,  our  sympathy  also 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law. 
May  they  all  rest  in  peace         Our  annual  din- 
ner on  May  23  at  Alumni  Hall  saw  nearly  forty 
including  Fr.  Martin  Harney  SJ  our  well  be- 
loved professor  of  History.  Col.  Ed  Flood,  Jim 
Good,  Pat  Hurley,  and  Fr.  Denis  Sughrue  CSC 
were  a  very  happy  addition  to  our  evening.  Fr. 
Joe  McFarlane  SJ  who  has  been  away  from 
Boston  for  many  years  planned  to  come 
Among  those  present  or  accounted  for  were 
Bob  Buck,  Charlie  Bowser,  Joe  Cavanagh,  Barr 
Dolan,  Peter  Dolan,  George  Donaldson,  Paul 
Donovan,  Bernard  Dunn,  Fr.  Tom  Fay,  SJ,  Fr. 
Charles  Glennon,  Fr.  Frank  Harkins,  Dan 
Healy,  Bob  Hughes,  Pres.  Henry  Kievenaar, 
John  Landrigan,  Bill  Lafay,  Ed  Lee,  John  Mar- 
tin, Fr.  Joe  Mahoney,  VP  Paul  Markey,  Gene 
McLaughlin,  Al  Monahan,  Dr.  Art  Morrissey, 
Ed  Murray,  Frank  O'Hara,  Fr.  Leo  O'Keefe  SJ, 
Wilfred  O'Leary,  John  Parrell,  Jim  Regan,  Bill 
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Ryan,  Jim  Riley,  Leo  Shea,  Phil  Stuart,  Al  Tay- 
lor and  Frank  Voss.  Fr.  Joe  Regan  could  not  be 
present  because  of  a  crippling  condition  and 
sent  a  cheery  greeting  to  all  and  a  check.  So 
did  Charlie  McCann  from  NH.  Joe  Sheehan  re- 
tired from  40  years  at  Boston  English  High  was 
kept  away  by  a  heart  condition   Fr  Joe  Connell 
SJ  wrote  a  regretful  note  from  Jamaica  re  May 
23  adding  "I've  had  a  happy  year.  A  crowded 
night  school.  A  couple  of  scripture  classes 
daily  in  high  school.  A  weekly  opportunity  to 
help  in  city  or  country  parishes  weekends."  He 
says  Hello  and  God  Bless  to  all   He  is  director, 
St.  George's  College  Extension  School,  King- 
ston, Jamaica  W.I .  Judge  Henry  Leen  wrote  his 
regrets  saying  that  "because  of  the  amount  of 
travel  — not  in  Boston  much  and  rarely  see  any 
of  the  old  gang.  Then  too  I  have  been  sitting 
mainly  in  criminal  sessions  where  one  would 
hardly  expect  to  see  an  old  classmate.  God 
willing  I'll  be  with  you  in  '74  "         Lloyd  Car- 
nagie  living  on  or  off  the  second  fairway  of 
Rancho  Bernardo,  San  Diego,  playing  golf, 
ocean  fishing,  growing  avocado,  fig  and  lime 
trees  and  traveling  hopes  to  be  in  New  Eng- 
land this  fall.  Can  '29  get  together  then? 
John  Martin  is  the  proud  grandfather  of  three 
little  girls:  Jennifer  3  years,  and  Moira  6 
months  in  Norwalk,  CT  where  Bob  Takacs  '66 
a  teacher  and  Peggy,  also  '66,  live  and  Kim- 
berly  7  months,  Jack  Jr.'s  and  Susan's  child  in 
Framingham.  Jack,  a  graduate  of  Boston  State 
College,  is  with  Middlesex  Office  Supply  Co. 
in  Newton.  Anyone  need  office  supplies? 
Joe  and  Rita  Birmingham,  off  to  Japan,  Ed 
Flood  to  Ireland,  Leo  Shea  on  the  Gaspe.  29ers 
all  over  the  map         Henry  Keevenaar,  Paul 
Markey,  and  committee  assigned  various  du- 
ties to  committees  to  prepare  for  the  45th. 
Listen  in  our  next  notes  or  a  letter         Class 
correspondent  is  Leo  C.  Shea,  11  Orient  Place, 
Melrose,  MA  02176. 


1931 

Ted  and  Evelyn  Cass  have  retired  from  their 
jobs,  he  as  representative  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Bureau,  she  as  a  teacher.  At  a 
party  given  them  by  their  children,  our  class 
was  represented  by  John  Barry,  Tom  and  Mil- 
dred Dolan,  Tom  and  Lillian  Crosby,  Dick  and 
Marion  Fitzpatrick,  and  Don  and  Grace  Carey 
Felix  Doherty  of  Bellflower,  California,  is 
retired.  He  plans  to  sell  his  house,  purchase  a 
camper,  and  tour  the  country.  We  hope  that 
Boston  will  be  one  of  his  ports  of  call         Ed 
Deveney,  now  living  in  Barnstable,  is  winning 
prizes  for  his  unusual  oil  paintings         John 
Barry,  retired,  is  a  volunteer  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  He  says  there  are 
places  for  other  retirees  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  useful  and  happy         Al  Fitzgerald 
and  his  lovely  bride  Elaine  were  vacationers 
this  year  in  Switzerland         John  Cardinal 
Wright  was  among  the  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Umberto  Cardinal  Medeiros  at  the  Vatican 
(  onsistory  Our  distinguished  classmate 
helped  make  memorable  the  visit  of  his  fellow 
Bostonian,  welcoming  him  into  the  College  of 


Cardinals         Mike  Finn,  up  from  Washington, 
DC,  called  to  say  "Hello"  and  to  inquire  about 
his  classmates.  Now  that  Mike  is  retired  from 
his  legal  activities,  he  enjoys  pursuing  his  love 
of  sports.  He  enjoys  coming  to  Boston  to  see 
friends  and  relatives         Present  at  the  Lae- 
tare  Sunday  festivities  were:  Al  and  Elaine 
Fitzgerald,  Tom  and  Lillian  Crosby,  Tom  and 
Michael  Dolan,  Bob  Hayes,  Kay  McDonnell, 
Jane  McCarthy,  Ted  and  Evelyn  Cass,  Paul  and 
Fdith  Eaton,  John  Mullaney,  John  Mullaney, 
Jr  ,  Mary  Anne  Mullaney,  Donna  Mattarazzo, 
and  Dick  Fitzpatrick         Class  correspondent 
is  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  15  Hathaway  Road, 
Lexington,  MA  02173. 


1933 


Since  few  if  any  of  our  news  items  have  ap- 
peared in  these  pages  for  a  few  years,  some  of 
the  items  may  not  be  the  most  recent,  yet  are 
welcome  news  to  classmates         About  our 
clergy  members:  Fr.  Frank  Ennis,  SJ,  is  a  mis- 
sioner  in  Bogota,  S.  America;  Fr.  Jim  Cullinan 
has  been  pastor  for  some  years  at  St.  Brigid's 
in  S.  Boston;  Fr.  Jed  Desmond  is  a  recent  pas- 
tor of  St.  Ann's  by  the  Sea  in  Marshfield;  and 
Fr.  Will  Bouvier,  SJ,  recently  celebrated  sev- 
eral anniversaries  that  fall  into  decades:  20 
years  at  St.  Mary's,  North  End,  30  years  a 
priest,  40  years  a  Jesuit,  and  60  years  of  age. 
On  that  occasion,  the  state  honored  him  at  a 
K  of  C  Testimonial  Dinner  with  a  citation  of 
appreciation  for  his  work  as  a  community 
leader  in  the  field  of  Mental  Health.  The  cita- 
tion was  presented  by  Secretary  of  State  John 
Davoren         The  40th  anniversary  reunion 
programs  of  the  Class  of  1933  were  well  at- 
tended, some  classmates  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  Turkey  and  Florida.  Among  those 
attending  some  of  the  events  were:  the  Vin 
Andaloros,  the  Bill  Bakers,  Fr.  Will  Bouvier,  SJ, 
Joe  Brennan,  the  John  Broughams,  the  Paul 
Browns,  the  Ed  Burnes,  Larry  Cadigan,  the  Ray 
Callens,  Len  Carr,  Dr.  Dave  Casey,  and  Lester 
Chisolm.  Also  the  John  Connellys,  the  Jim 
Connollys,  the  Matt  Connollys,  Fr.  Jim  Cul- 
linan, Fr.  Jed  Desmond,  the  John  Desmonds, 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  John  Dobbins,  Fr.  Mike  Don- 
elin,  Charlie  Donohue,  Fr.  Charlie  Donovan, 
SJ,  the  Paul  Finns,  the  Harry  Fitzgeralds,  the 
Gerry  Freiburgers,  the  Joe  Gibbons,  Bob  Gra- 
ney,  the  John  Hanrahans  and  the  Bill  Hogans. 
Also  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Jones,  the  Ken  Kelleys, 
Fr.  George  Lawlor,  SJ,  Adm.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lynch,  the  John  Mahoneys,  Justun  McCarthy, 
the  Dick  McGiverns,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  "Terry"  Jim 
McGovern;  the  Phil  McNiffs,  Dick  Monahan, 
Frank  Mulligan,  the  Charlie  O'Briens,  the  Reid 
O'Briens,  the  John  Pattersons,  and  Jim  Powers. 
Also  the  Charlie  Quinns,  the  Bill  Reagans,  the 
Fd  Roaches,  the  "Zan"  Mario  Romanos,  the 
Dinny  Ryans,  the  Bill  Ryans,  the  Charlie  Stiles, 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Sullivan,  the  Tim  Sullivans, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Fr.  Mike  Walsh, 
SJ,  Roger  Walsh,  the  Tom  J.  Walshes,  and  the 
Bucky  Warrens         The  40th  anniversary 
Mass,  concelebrated  by  Chaplain  Fr.  Will 
Bouvier,  SJ,  assisted  by  Frs.  Mike  Donelin, 


Charlie  Donovan,  SJ,  and  Mike  Walsh,  SJ,  who 
gave  the  homily,  attracted  a  large  body  of 
worshippers.  Among  relatives  of  deceased 
members  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  John 
Brennan,  Mrs  Sal  Messina,  and  Bert  Gleason's 
wife,  2  daughters  and  granddaughter.  At  this 
Mass  celebrated  for  the  living  and  deceased 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  families,  a 
card  was  distributed  listing  the  names  and 
date  of  death  of  deceased  classmates.  To  this 
list  must  now  be  added  the  names  of  Fr.  Cy 
Delaney,  SJ,  of  Holy  Cross  College,  who  died 
in  mid-June,  and  Timothy  M.  Sullivan,  former 
Supervisor  of  the  Turnpike  Authority,  who 
died  on  August  first.  Copies  of  this  card  may 
still  be  obtained  from  Fr.  Bouvier         Credit 
for  the  great  success  of  this  40th  Anniversary 
program  must  be  given  to  the  Class  Commit- 
tee, who  worked  for  months:  John  Brougham, 
Ray  Callen,  Jim  Connolly,  Pete  Fallon,  Henry 
Fitzgerald,  John  Hanrahan,  Jim  McGovern, 
Charlie  O'Brien  and  Charlie  Quinn.  There  is  a 
lot  of  news  but  no  more  room,  so  we'll  contin- 
ue in  the  next  issue         Class  correspondent  is 
Fr  Will  Bouvier,  45  Cooper  Street,  Boston 
02113. 


1934 


During  the  summer  Thomas  R.  Bernier  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Alumni  Office.  He  is  the  son  of 
Thomas  J   ("Rough  House")  Bernier  of  the 
Class  of  '34,  formerly  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  who 
passed  away  in  1955.  Tom's  son  received  an 
MBA  degree  from  Boston  College  at  the  June 
Commencement.  He  would  like  to  hear  from 
any  of  his  father's  Classmates  who  might  care 
to  write:  c/o  Sophia  S.  Bernier  (Tom's  widow), 
1199  East  Street,  Suffield,  Conn.  06078 
Class  correspondent  is:  Rev.  John  A.  Saunders, 
55  West  Broadway,  South  Boston  02127. 


1935 

Condolences  to:  family  of  our  classmate,  Ger- 
ard M.  Shea,  late  of  Chevy  Chase  who  died 
last  November;  to  Dr.  Jim  McDonough  on  the 
death  of  his  sister,  Alice;  to  Ed  Sullivan  and 
Bill  Giblin  on  loss  of  their  mothers         Con- 
gratulations to:  John  J.  Murphy  of  Sacramento 
on  his  appointment  by  Pope  Paul  VI  as  Knight 
of  St.  Gregory;  Clement  A.  O'Brien  on  his  des- 
ignation as  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by 
Holy  Father         Best  wishes  to:  Zeke  Bride  of 
Louisiana  for  recovery  from  illness;  Bill  Walsh 
on  his  retirement  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
Class  correspondent  is  Daniel  A.  Holland,  164 
Elgin  Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159. 


1936 


Msgr.  Larry  Riley  accompanied  Cardinal  Me- 
deiros to  Rome  in  February  for  the  induction 
ceremony         Frank  Delear,  Mgr.  Public  Rela- 
tions for  Sikorsky  Aircraft  in  Stratford,  CT,  was 
recently  inducted  into  their  Quarter  Century 
Club         Msgr.  Lou  Delahoyde,  Chancellor  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  Diocese,  So.  Dakota,  in  March, 
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played  host  to  Tip  O'Neil  who  was  visiting  the 
area.  Tip  was  principal  speaker  at  two  occa- 
sions: 1  at  the  dinner  of  the  Sioux  Valley  Em- 
pire Electric  Association,  and  2.  at  the  Sioux 
Falls  BC  Alumni  Club  (membership  of  one, 
Lou  Delahoyde,  present!).  Tip  O'Neil  was  re- 
cipient of  Honorary  Degrees  in  June  from  BC 
and  neighbor  BU.  He  also  was  one  of  three 
honored  by  the  Mass.  Committee  of  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews  at  their  annual  dinner  in 
May         Fred  Carrity  is  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident at  Seton  Hall  in  New  Jersey         Al  Bur- 
goyne  has  been  made  a  Vice  President  of  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Co.  and  has  moved  to 
NY  City         John  Larkin  is  with  the  Juvenile 
Council  in  Washington  as  a  Referee,  and  lives 
in  Georgetown  Fran  Daly  is  Director  of 

Facilities  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  in  Newport  News, 
VA         Jim  Murphy  of  Weymouth,  retired  on 
disability  after  long  years  of  service  with  Post 
Office  Dept         Charlie  Marso,  baseball 
coach  for  many  years  at  Natick  High  School, 
retired  from  his  position  as  Biology  Teacher  at 
the  H.S  in  June  and  was  honored  at  a  Testi- 
monial Dinner         Charlie  Dolan  of  Dallas, 
TX,  is  recovering  from  a  heart  attack  suffered 
last  Christmas.  (Welcome  to  the  Club,  Char- 
lie)        Tim  Ready  according  to  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Boston  papers,  still  holds  the  colleg- 
iate record  with  89  saves  against  Princeton  in 
1936  (Yes,  we  remember  it  well)         The  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended  to  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Paul  Gaughran  who  lost  their  son  Bob- 
by this  past  spring.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Bobby  was  a  freshman  at  BC.  Kindly  remem- 
ber him  and  his  parents  in  your  prayers 
Don't  forget  to  fill  out  and  return  Steve  Hart's 
questionnaire.  Do  it  today!       Class  corre- 
spondent is  Joseph  P.  Keating,  24  High  Street, 
Natick,  MA  01760. 


1937 


A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Atty.  Joe  Murray  of 
Arlington  for  a  job  well  done  at  our  last  social 
held  in  March  at  Alumni  Hall.  This  was  our 
annual  social  and  we  took  this  occasion  to 
honor  Monsignor  John  Linnehan,  a  new  vicar 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  A  goodly  crowd 
was  there  and  the  music  and  dancing  was  su- 
perb. Many  thanks  to  the  Committee  and  to 
Joe  for  a  good  night  of  fun         We  have  been 
saddened  by  the  loss  of  six  members  of  our 
Class  since  our  35th  reunion,  namely:  Tom 
Dorsey,  Martin  Gavin,  John  Sheriden,  Col. 
John  McKenna,  our  late  president,  Richard 
Kelly,  and  finally,  Benedict  Hines.  Mons.  Bob 
Sennott  performed  the  burial  services  at  the 
Blue  Hills  for  Ben  Hines  on  May  27,  1973.  As 
Secretary  and  Class  correspondent,  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  the  Class  of  1937  to  the  be- 
reaved relatives  of  our  classmates.  May  they 
Rest  in  Peace         Joe  Walsh  of  Syracuse  fame 
is  asked  to  note  the  following:  Dr.  John  Mc- 
Manama  of  Waltham  is  working  on  a  plan  for 
a  group  to  attend  the  BC  game  at  Syracuse  on 
November  17.  Dr.  McManama,  through  the 


Alumni  Office  will  arrange  to  have  a  bus  for 
the  class  to  leave  from  Alumni  Hall  on  Friday, 
November  16,  at  noon,  arrive  on  the  evening 
of  the  night  before  the  game,  have  a  delightful 
supper  in  one  of  your  favorite  restaurants  in 
Fayettesville  (near  Syracuse),  assemble  at 
your  house  after  for  a  nite-cap,  go  to  the  game 
on  the  Saturday  by  bus,  hear  Mass.  celebrated 
by  our  own  Mons.  Quirk  on  Sunday  morning 
and  return  on  the  same  bus  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning. I  already  have  28  reservations.  We  need 
at  least  48  reservations  to  make  this  worth  our 
endeavor.  Any  classmate  interested  in  this  trip 
send  me  a  little  memo  to  my  home  soon.  To 
Joe  Walsh :  start  looking  in  Syracuse  for  a 
motel  or  inn  that  will  attempt  to  house  a  gen- 
tle group  (but  funloving)  from  our  Class 
Some  newsworthy  items:  JodyCurtin,  daugh- 
ter of  George  and  Ann  Curtin  was  married  last 
April;  Helen  Guaquin,  daughter  of  Tom  and 
Audrey  Gaquin  took  the  step  in  June;  Tom 
Saint  and  Mary  are  building  a  new  home  in 
Brewster  — it's  too  too  soon  for  you  to  retire, 
Tom;  Dr.  Fred  Ford  has  joined  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and 
is  enjoying  himself  in  a  different  way  as  he 
visits  four  Elementary  schools  every  day   ... 
Those  who  are  interested  in  a  four  day  week  of 
work  contac  t  Bill  Doherty's  Ins.  Office  and  ask 
his  secretary  (wife,  Lucille)  how  she  gets  away 
with  it  —poor  Bill  Hope  to  BC'ing  you  at 

the  football  games         Class  correspondent  is: 
Angelo  A.  DiMattia,  82  Perthshire  Road, 
Brighton,  MA  02135. 


1939 

The  following  classmates  manned  the  phones 
during  this  year's  Annual  Fund  Telethon:  Fred 
Donovan,  a  classmate  from  the  Evening  Col- 
lege, Pete  Kerr,  Jim  Lynch,  Jack  Lynch,  Bill  D. 
McCarthy,  George  Norberg,  Herb  Rooney,  and 
Judge  Dan  Keyes         After  twenty-six  years  as 
a  parish  priest,  the  Most  Reverend  Paul  F. 
Anderson  was  raised  to  the  Episcopacy  as 
Bishop  of  Duluth         Father  Donald  G.  Clif- 
ford is  pastor  of  Saint  John's  in  Canton,  and 
Father  Joseph  P.  McNulty  is  pastor  of  Most 
Precious  Blood  in  Dover         Frank  and  Mary 
(Gilhooley)  Brennan  live  in  Winchester.  Frank 
is  President  of  the  Union-Warren  Savings  Bank 
of  Boston  and  President  of  the  Savings  Banks 
Association  of  Massachusetts.  The  Brennans 
have  four  children:  Mary  Ann  (Trinity),  Eileen 
(Georgetown),  Jack  (Dartmouth),  and  Tom 
(Winchester  High)         Fred  Lotterhand  lives 
in  Manchester,  NH,  where  he  owns  and  oper- 
ates Anderson-Moore  and  Preston-Dleigosz  oil 
companies.  Fred  and  Dorothy  have  four  chil- 
dren :  Stephen  (Tufts  and  Amos  Tuck),  and 
Mark  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  and 
John  and  Nancy  who  are  still  in  school 
Dan  McFadden  lives  in  Danvers  where  he 
operates  his  own  insurance  agency.  Dan  is 
director  of  the  Security  National  Bank,  and 
served  as  Town  Manager  for  8  yrs         Dan  and 
Virginia  (Breen)  are  the  parents  of  4  children : 
Kathleen  and  Mary  are  married,  Gayle  (For- 
sythe)  was  married  in  June,  Janet  graduated 


from  Fitchburg  State  this  June.  The  McFad- 
dens  have  two  sets  of  twin  grandchildren 
Paul  and  Eva  (Reckley)  Dunigan  live  in  Rich- 
land, Washington,  where  Paul  is  manager  of 
plant  operations  for  the  Westinghouse  Han- 
ford  Company.  Their  son,  Paul,  Jr.,  holds  de- 
grees from  Gonzaga  and  Washington  State 
Universities         Phil  and  Kathryn  (Morgan) 
Thompson  live  in  Acton.  Phil  is  a  lawyer  on 
the  legal  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion at  MIT         Class  correspondent  is  Fred- 
erick A.  Norton,  29  Berry  Street,  Framingham, 
MA  01701. 


1941 

Thomas  P.  Murphy  of  Silver  Spring,  MD,  for- 
merly of  Boston,  died  on  March  12.  He  was 
the  beloved  husband  of  Elizabeth  (Taylor)  and 
the  brother  of  Francis  X.  Murphy,  Esq.,  of 
Westboro  (BC  '42),  and  John  T.  Murphy  of 
Whitman.  Tom,  an  authority  on  modern  Eng- 
lish authors,  was  a  past  president  of  the  BC 
Club  of  Washington,  DC.  The  Class  extends  its 
condolences  to  Tom's  survivors         Nick  Sot- 
tile  served  on  the  committee  for  the  Boston 
College  Night  in  Waltham  at  St.  Jude's  Hall. 
Father  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ,  BC  president  and 
an  Aristotelian  scholar  with  international 
standing,  was  the  featured  speaker;  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  Mayor  Arthur  Clark 
Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Finnegan,  Jr.,  met  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  personally  during  his  last  visit 
to  Boston  and  readily  recognized  LBJ's  gift  as 
a  raconteur.  Msgr.  Finnegan  is  now  pastor  of 
St.  Elizabeth's  Church  in  Milton         Chet 
Gladchuck,  Jr.,  was  honored  at  Fantasia's  by 
the  Boston  Tobacco  Table  as  its  "Unsung 
Hero"  for  the  past  New  England  football  sea- 
son. Former  teammates  of  the  late  and  be- 
loved All-American  BC  football  immortal,  Chet, 
Sr  ,  attending  this  affair  included  Rev.  Msgr. 
George  Kerr,  Joe  Zabilski,  Charlie  O'Rourke, 
and  Henry  Woronicz         Len  McDermott,  a 
history  teacher  at  Lowell  High,  enjoyed  the 
sights  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome  with  his 
wife  and  son  during  his  winter  vacation.  Len 
also  visited  the  beautiful  art  center  of  Flor- 
ence. The  highlight  of  his  trip  was  his  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Paul  VI  with  whom  he  actual- 
ly shook  hands         Colonel  William  L.  Quirk, 
who  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  BC  as 
well  as  his  MS  from  the  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1941,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  Baltimore;  he  attended  the  Law 
School  of  the  Univ.  of  Maryland.  Recently,  he 
was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal 
during  his  last  assignment  (before  retirement) 
with  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  Headquar- 
ters, Dept.  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C. 
Ray  Scannell,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Mental  Health  in  Suffolk  County,  NY,  saw 
his  son  graduate  from  BC  in  June         Congrat- 
ulations to  Henry  Toczylowski,  BC  Sugar  Bowl 
captain,  upon  his  induction  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  Mass.  High  School  Football 
Coaches  Association         Martin  J.  Carew,  Jr., 
of  Belmont,  has  been  named  vice-president- 
resident  manager  of  the  brokerage  firm  of 
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Hornblower  and  Weeks-Hemphill,  Noyes,  Inc. 
Marty  has  been  with  the  firm  since  1946.  .  .  . 
Dave  Merrick  and  his  lovely  wife,  Wynne, 
now  reside  in  Miami,  FL.  Dave  transferred  to 
Sears  — Cutler  Ridge,  FL  (So.  Miami);  he  is 
Manager  of  Central  Air  Conditioning  Sales  and 
sends  his  regards  to  all         Len  Frisoli  will  be 
in  Florida  until  November  of  '73;  he  vigorous- 
ly proclaims  a  warm  "Hello"  to  all  his  friends. 
.  .   The  sympathy  of  the  Class  is  extended  to 
George  L.  Tully,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  NY;  his  mo- 
ther, a  retired  registered  nurse  and  the  widow 
of  George  L.  Tully,  M.D.,  of  Newton,  passed 
away  recently         Our  sympathy  is  also  of- 
fered to  Gerry  Mahoney  of  St.  Louis,  MO.  Ger- 
ry was  in  the  Bay  State  recently  for  his  mo- 
ther's funeral;  his  father  passed  away  about 
ten  days  previously.  Both  of  his  beloved  par- 
ents were  in  their  90's  when  they  died.  Jerry  is 
now  a  partner  in  Mitchell-Webster  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  food  brokers,  in  St.  Louis         The 
Class  also  extends  its  sympathy  to  the  beloved 
survivors  of  Rev.  William  J.  Murphy,  SJ,  BC 
president  from  1939  to  1945,  who  died  on 
April  28,  and  to  Mrs.  Florence  Leahy  and  her 
six  children  upon  the  death  of  Frank  Leahy, 
our  Ail-American  football  coach,  who  suc- 
cumbed on  June  21.  May  the  souls  of  our  de- 
ceased friends  rest  in  peace!       Class  corre- 
spondent is  Edward  J.  Burke,  20Ravenswood 
Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154. 


1942 

Alumni  of  1942  turned  out  for  three  nights  at 
last  spring's  Telethon.  All  agreed  it  wasn't  half 
as  much  work  as  it  was  fun.  Veterans  of  this 
annual  event  concluded  that  universally  the 
reception  by  telephoned  classmates  was  af- 
firmative and  pleasant.  Many  Alumni  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  swing  back  to 
the  old  values  now  more  evident  at  the 
Heights.  This  reaction  made  the  telephoning 
really  enjoyable.  After  completing  calls  to 
their  Classmates,  the  group  went  to  work  on 
other  classes.  Participating  in  the  Telethon 
this  past  spring  were:  Brian  Sullivan,  Rev.  Sam 
Lombard  (Pastor  at  Middleton),  Bob  Muse, 
Ned  Martin  (whose  technique  is  superb),  Phil 
Gill,  Jim  (Ripper)  Collins,  John  Hart,  Connie 
Pappas-Jameson,  Bob  Molloy  and  Gerry  Joyce. 
(These  notes  come  to  us  from  Brian  Sullivan.) 

Class  correspondents  are  Ernest  Handy, 
215  LaGrange  St.,  West  Roxbury,  MA  02132 
and  Ambrose  Claus,  94  Wildwood  Drive, 
Needham,  MA  02192. 


1943 

Even  though  a  bit  late,  we'd  like  to  summarize 
our  30th  year  events.  Sam  Church's  great  ef- 
forts in  the  beginning  got  us  off  to  a  big  start 
at  the  class  dinner  in  February;  Tom  Kennedy 
put  together  a  great  crowd  for  the  Winter  So- 
cial in  March;  Tom  Murray  and  his  committee 
claimed  the  best  class  representation  at  Lae- 
tare  Sunday;  Jim  Connolly  arranged  a  marvel- 
ous Spring  Social  in  late  April,  complete  with 


a  special  presentation  to  our  honorary  mem- 
ber, Jimmy  McHale,  while  Ernie  Santosuosso 
prepared  a  special  front  page  from  The  Boston 
Globe  signifying  Jimmy's  "Swinging  into  the 
70's".  Henry  Ducey  brought  out  a  contingent 
of  '43  golfers  for  the  annual  Alumni  tourna- 
ment, and  though  scores  were  not  reported,  a 
fine  time  was  had  by  all.  In  the  final  event  of 
the  year  Ernie  Santosuosso  again  did  a  fantas- 
tic job,  first  by  lining  up  the  "Big  Band  Sound" 
of  Galen  Wentworth  for  the  Alumni  dinner 
dance  and  then  by  working  to  fill  seven  tables 
for  '43,  again  the  largest  group  of  all  present. 
Credit  must  be  given  above  all  to  Ed  Divver, 
our  General  Chairman,  who  gave  the  order, 
cracked  the  whip  and  kept  the  committee 
working  for  the  success  of  each  event.  By  no 
means  last,  our  fund  man  Wally  Boudreau 
organized  the  class  giving,  which  at  this  mo- 
ment stands  as  the  largest  ever  given  in  one 
year  by  the  Class.  Space  limitations  are  such 
that  we  cannot  mention  all  who  attended  the 
various  events,  but  we  must  mention  a  couple 
who  came  from  some  distance  to  attend:  Roc- 
co  Canale  from  Watertown,  NY  and  Frank  Ma- 
honey from  Freeport,  IL         Other  subjects: 
Joe  Clayton,  General  Manager,  Bendix  Corp. 
(Aerospace  Division)  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  Medal  from  NASA 
for  his  contributions  to  the  Apollo  program 
Condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to  Tom 
Curry  and  Frank  Kimmel  on  the  death  of  their 
respective  fathers         Among  the  '73  grads 
this  June  were  John  Logue's  daughter  Leona; 
Tom  Murray's  son  Colin;  John  Larner's  son 
Stephen;  and  Phil  Murray's  son  Tom         A 
final  work  — mark  your  calendar  for  Friday, 
November  9,  1973;  the  Annual  Fall  Bash  at 
Alumni  Hall  and  don't  forget,  your  class  dues 
are  now  payable.  Keep  in  touch,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you  before  the  35th!!       Class  corre- 
spondent is  Tom  Murray,  14  Churchill  Road, 
West  Roxbury,  MA  02132. 


1945 


I  have  some  up  to  date  information  on  our 
good  classmate  Paul  Marble.  Paul  was  with  us 
at  the  business  school  and  later  in  the  Navy  as 
a  supply  corps  officer.  The  Marbles  and  their 
nine  children  live  in  Schenectady  and  Paul  is 
with  the  Merrill  Lynch  Albany  Office.  Paul,  Jr. 
who  graduated  from  Fairfield  in  1972  has  com- 
pleted his  first  year  at  the  BC  S.O.M.M.B.A. 
program.  Bob  graduated  from  BC  this  year, 
was  named  a  Fulbright  Scholar,  and  will  study 
Math  in  Germany  next  year.  Babs  is  going  into 
her  Junior  year  at  Newton  College  and  is  an 
English  major.  Carolyn  will  be  a  Freshman  at 
SUNY  in  New  York,  a  Drama  major.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  anyone  out  so  Lois,  Ann,  Tom, 
Susan,  and  Amy  in  that  order  range  from  high 
school  sophomore  to  pre-school.  Who  said 
things  are  cheaper  by  the  dozen?  Congratula- 
tions to  the  Marble  family  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  more  of  our  old  (?)  classmates 
Class  correspondent  is  John  V.  Curry,  17  Taft 
Drive,  Winchester,  MA. 


1948 

Our  silver  Jubilee  made  history  in  many  ways. 
None  of  us  who  attended  one  or  more  events 
realized  Pope  Paul  II  in  1470  proclaimed  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  all  celebrating  a  jubi- 
lee. Naturally  those  who  couldn't  were  able  to 
partake  of  this  proclamation.  Certainly  those 
who  did,  "Indulged".  We  had  many  laughs, 
renewing  old  memories  with  classmates  we 
hadn't  seen  in  many  a  moon.  We  had  only  one 
regret,  more  did  not  turn  out.  Those  who  did 
insist  we  carry  on  our  renewed  acquaintance 
with  one  or  two  events  per  year.  We  hope  to. 
.   Class  notes  must  be  kept  to  a  maximum  of 
300  words,  therefore  we  cannot  list  in  detail 
each  social  event,  however  the  following  were 
seen  at  one  or  more  of  the  June  events.  Ed 
O'Brien  came  all  the  way  from  Australia  and 
that  is  history,  Bill  Boodro,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Fred 
Callahan  and  his  new  bride  from  the  Bronx, 
Frank  Donelan,  New  Rochelle,  Art  Dorsey, 
Albany,  Jim  Hogan,  Larchmont,  Tom  Carroll, 
Hudson,  Ohio.  Local  lads  were  Dr.  Mario  Al- 
bondi,  John  Best,  Tim  Buckley,  Charlie  Cahal- 
ane,  Bill  Curley,  Ernie  Curelli,  Fran  Dunne, 
Don  Duffy,  Rev.  Angelo  Loscocco,  Joe  Mar- 
tins, Bill  Melville,  Paul  Morin,  Bob  Morris, 
Bill  Oliver,  Dave  Ring,  Dave  Williams,  Frank 
Rogers,  Paul  Waters,  Paul  Ryan,  Tom  Gree- 
han,  Frank  Publicover,  Jack  Hart,  Paul  Lan- 
non,  John  M.  Corcoran,  Frank  Doherty,  Paul 
Lane,  Ed  McMorrow,  Paul  Murphy,  Larry 
O'Brien,  Charlie  McCready,  John  E.  Corcoran, 
Gene  Nash,  and  Jim  Costello  sang  the  Nation- 
al Anthem  at  Commencement.  Frank  Harvey 
(23  years  on  the  West  Coast)  Burlingame,  Cal- 
ifornia, wrote  that  he  planned  to  attend.  John 
Riley,  Newport  Beach,  California,  sent  his 
regards  but  could  not  attend         Class  corre- 
spondent is  V.  Paul  Riordan,  40  Hillcrest 
Place,  Westwood,  MA  02090. 


1949 


This  is  the  biggest  year  yet  in  the  history  of  BC 
'49.  You  have  all  received  correspondence 
outlining  our  proposed  25th  year  activities. 
You  will  be  receiving  news  with  more  spe- 
cific information  before  long.  Bill  Harney  is 
the  man  who  is  to  coordinate  all  our  events. 
The  big  thing  at  this  moment  is  to  return  your 
class  dues  and  questionnaires  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  John  Prince  in  order  to  have  your 
name  in  our  proposed  class  directory.  As  of 
July  30th,  over  30  people  had  sent  in  their  re- 
sponses. By  the  time  you  receive  this  edition 
of  bridge,  the  number  should  be  very  large. 
Some  early  returns  of  classmates  contained 
the  following  news:  Frank  Canty,  chemist  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Terrell  Corp.;  Arthur 
Ciampa,  D.M.D.  living  in  Beverly  Cove;  Bill 
Devitt,  Director  of  Admissions,  Salem  State 
College;  John  Doherty,  M.D.,  father  of  twelve 
children;  Joe  Dowd,  M.D.  Chairman,  Dept.  of 
Urology,  Lahey  Clinic;  Joe  Edwards,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, J.  A.  Sullivan  Corp.;  John  Graham,  Vice 
President  marketing,  Atlantic  Cement  Co.; 
Donald  Kelly,  Attorney,  Fall  River;  John 
Meaney,  Sales  Manager,  National  Starch  and 
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Chemical;  Cino  Molino,  teacher,  Revere 
School  Department;  Dave  Reardon,  Asst.  Di- 
rector, Title  I  Program,  Boston  School  Dept; 
Bob  Sheehan,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages at  Boston  College;  Jim  Sullivan,  Librar- 
ian in  Barre,  MA;  John  Sullivan,  President, 
New  England  Research  and  Development 
Corp.;  and  Ray  Sullivan,  Attorney  and  Assis- 
tant City  Solicitor  for  the  City  of  Lynn  .        One 
final  reminder  —  Please  send  dues  and  ques- 
tionnaire to  John  Prince.  Above  all,  plan  to 
become  an  active  member  of  our  class  during 
the  25th  year         Class  correspondent  is 
John  T.  Prince,  64  Donnybrook  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, MA  02135. 


1950 


Dur  1973  Telethon  workers  deserve  mention: 
ohn  Bresnehan,  Paul  Erickson,  Sr.,  Peter  Car- 
k/in,  Jr.,  Paul  Guinee,  Dr.  Leo  MacDonald,  Jr., 
I.  Daniel  Walsh,  and  yours  truly— did  their 
dialing  from  the  Heights.  Telethoning  out  of 


Sigma  Seeking  Nursing  Alumnae 

Alumnae  of  the  School  of  Nursing  who 
were  formally  members  of  the  Sienna  So- 
ciety or  Mater  Spei  are  automatically  eli- 
gible for  membership  in  Sigma  Theta  Tau. 
Many  other  School  of  Nursing  alumnae  are 
also  eligible  but  don't  know  it. 

Sigma  Theta  Tau  is  the  national  honor 
society  in  the  BC  School  of  Nursing.  The 
Alpha  Chi  Chapter  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  200  alumnae,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

Founded  in  1970,  the  BC  Chapter  has 
been  actively  involved  in  enrichment  pro- 
grams for  the  professional  nurse.  This  year 
the  Chapter  intends  to  initiate  a  variety  of 
community  activities  in  the  general  health 
field. 

Since  Sigma  replaced  the  Sienna  Society 
and  Mater  Spei  at  BC,  all  members  of  those 
organizations  are  immediately  eligible. 
Most  graduates  from  the  Masters  program 
and  many  from  the  Basic  program  also 
meet  the  academic  requirements  for  mem- 
bership. 

Academics  are  only  part  of  Sigma,  how- 
ever, and  the  School  of  Nursing  is  interest- 
ed in  finding  alumnae  who  meet  all  the 
criteria  for  membership. 

If  you  are  interested  in  more  informa- 
tion about  the  Alpha  Chi  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Theta  Tau,  you  are  invited  to  write  Denise 
Perron  at  Cushing  Hall,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  year  of  graduation  and  note  if 
you  were  a  member  of  Mater  Spei  or  the 
Sienna  Society  and  whether  you  graduated 
from  the  Basic  or  Masters  program. 

Important  — If  you  have  changed  your 
name  since  graduation,  please  indicate  the 
name  under  which  you  were  registered  as  a 
student. 


Worcester  were  Herbert  Bober,  and  Robert 
Fouht.  And  in  New  Jersey  William  Burke  and 
Garrett  Connolly         Paul  Guinee  was  coach 
of  the  "A"  Hockey  Bantams  in  Burlington, 
MA,  where  he  resides  with  wife  Eileen  and  off- 
springs Paul,  Jr.,  Elizabeth,  Regina,  and  Thom- 
as. Paul  is  Manager,  Data  Processing,  USM  in 
Beverly,  MA         Class  correspondent  is  Mike 
Ciccarelli,  6Chadbourne  Road,  Lexington,  MA 
02173. 


1954 

For  reasons  unknown  to  your  class  correspon- 
dent (notes  were  given  to  the  Editor  in  March 
1973)  the  following  notes  were  not  printed  in 
the  May/June  1973  edition  of  bridge    ... 
Classmate  Attorney  Thomas  P.  Salmon,  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
Varsity  Club  Dinner  honoring  the  1972  Boston 
College  Football  Team  on  Sunday,  February  4, 
1973,  at  Roberts  Center  on  Campus.  Tom's 
parents  (his  father  a  BC  alumnus)  were  present 
at  the  dinner.  Your  class  correspondent,  Lou 
Totino,  Murray  Regan,  Paul  McGee,  Frank 
Spellman,  Jack  Curtin,  and  his  lovely  wife 
Mary,  and  Gerry  McCourt  were  also  present  at 
the  dinner.  The  Boston  Press  evidently  with 
the  help  of  BC  kept  the  dinner  and  Tom  Sal- 
mon's appearance  a  secret! ! !  There  wasn't  a 
photographer  or  a  reporter  anywhere  in  sight 
at  the  dinner.  I  feel  that  BC  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  praise  one  of  their  graduates. 

Paul  J.  McGee  is  Assistant  Manager  of  Pro- 
fessional Reinsurance  for  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Co.,  Boston.  Paul  and  his  wife, 
Catherine,  and  their  four  children  live  in 
Brighton         Gerry  McCourt  is  a  salesman  in 
the  Food  Division  of  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts. Gerry  and  his  wife  Mary  and  their  three 
children  live  in  Newton         J.  Murray  Regan  is 
a  Vice  President  of  R.  M.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Murray  and  his  wife  Mary  and  their  five 
children  live  in  Milton         Your  class  corre- 
spondent always  needs  news  about  fellow 
classmates.  Don't  be  bashful!       Class  corre- 
spondent is  T.  Leonard  Matthews,  104  Fal- 
mouth Heights  Road,  Falmouth,  MA  02540. 


1956 

The  good  news  of  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Johnson,  et  al  is  now  being  broadcast  in  the 
lecture  halls  of  North  Texas  State  University, 
Denton,  Texas,  by  Professor  Paul  Clogan,  who 
was  appointed  Professor  of  English  at  North 
Texas  State  in  September,  1972.  Prior  to  his 
current  position,  Paul  had  served  as  an  Assis- 
tant Professor  at  Duke  University  from  1961- 
1965,  an  Associate  Professor  at  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  from  1966-1972,  and  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  English  at  Cleveland  State 
University  from  1971-1972.  His  wife  Julie  also 
holds  a  Ph.D.  in  English         Charlie  "Chuck" 
Faber,  previously  associated  with  Allstate  In- 
surance in  Indianapolis,  has  more  recently 
accepted  a  position  as  Vice  President  of  The 
Associates  and  will  be  moving  to  South  Bend, 


Indiana,  to  assume  his  new  office         John 
Harney's  meteoric  ascent  in  the  publishing 
world  demands  almost  bi-weekly  accounting. 
Following  earlier  promotion  to  Editor-in-Chief 
of  The  College  Division  of  D.  C.  Heath,  he  was 
more  recently  appointed  General  Manager  of 
The  College  Division  at  DC  Heath         Bill  Carr 
is  teaching  English  at  Medford  High.  Bill  is 
active  in  the  Medford  Teacher's  Association, 
having  served  as  President  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  the  past.  He  will  serve  as  Director  of 
the  Medford  High  Summer  School  Program 
for  1973.  He  is  married  to  a  former  teacher, 
who  has  presented  him  with  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  to  date         Girard  Hottleman, 
who  is  Director  of  Services  for  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  was  the  guest  speaker 
for  the  February  meeting  of  the  Catholic 
Alumni  Sodality  in  Boston,  where  he  ad- 
dressed the  Sodality  on  the  topic  "THE  ETHIC- 
AL CRISIS  FACING  CATHOLICS"         The 
Class  extends  its  profound  sympathies  to  the 
widow  and  four  surviving  children  of  Com- 
mander Thomas  L.  Kennedy  (USN-Ret),  who 
passed  away  on  July  13,  1973.  Following  grad- 
uation, Tom  pursued  a  career  as  a  regular 
Naval  Officer,  having  achieved  the  rank  of  full 
Commander  prior  to  his  premature  retirement 
due  to  medical  disability  in  January  of  1973. 
He  prepared  for  the  Heights  at  BC  High— Class 
of  1952.  Requiescat  in  Pace         Class  corre- 
spondent is  Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr.,  481  Main 
Street,  Medfield,  MA  02052. 


1957 

Correction  — Barbara  (Higgins)Cosgrove  has 
left  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  is  now  doing 
vision  testing  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Congratulations  to  the  Chandlers  (Nancy 
Bradley)  on  the  birth  of  their  son,  a  9  pound- 
plus  "lightweight."       The  Keeneys  (Marcia 
Croker)  seem  unbelievably  busy  in  New 
Hampshire.  John  is  a  real  estate  broker  and 
"gentleman  farmer,"  and  Marcia  is  involved  in 
community  affairs.  Bernice  (Camerlengo) 
McNamara  has  been  doing  vision  and  hearing 
testing  in  the  Spencer  School  System;  is  also 
busy  with  five  children  and  all  that  entails 
Mo  (Fitzpatrick)  Burgess  has  become  an  ex- 
pert in  mobility  since  she,  Mary  Ann  (10)  and 
Thomas  (6)  have  moved  five  times  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Last  heard  from  in  Amherst,  NH    ... 
Nancy  (Gegan)  and  Bob  Doyle  welcomed 
Christopher  Sean  on  March  21         Condolen- 
ces to  Marge  (Antonnellio)  and  John  Bargoot 
and  to  Mary  (Danahy)  and  Al  DelMonte  on 
the  deaths  of  their  sons  John  and  Michael  in 
April         Congratulations  to  John  Harrington, 
new  treasurer  of  the  Red  Sox         Bill  Cunning- 
ham is  now  located  in  Detroit  with  Burroughs. 

Bernie  O'Neill  is  in  the  process  of  moving 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia,  courtesy  of 
Lybrand,  Ross  Belated  congratulations  to 

our  new  judge,  Dave  Nelson.  His  swearing-in 
ceremony  was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered. 

Class  correspondents  are:  Richard  W.  Cole- 
man, Esq.,  37  Richdale  Rd.,  Needham  02194; 
William  Cunningham,  Jr.,  43  Hawktree  Dr., 
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Westwood;  Mary  Alice  DelMonte,  15  Beacon 
Street,  Natick  01762;  John  C.  Dwyer,  135  Sim- 
onds  Rd  ,  Lexington  02173. 


1958 

As  you  know,  this  was  our  15th  anniversary. 
The  school  of  Nursing  had  a  small  reunion  at 
the  Marriott  in  May.  Although  there  were  only 
18  members  of  our  class  there,  we  had  a  very 
good  time  and  caught  up  on  a  lot  of  the  news 
of  the  past  5  years.  Many  of  the  out-of-staters 
sent  letters  to  be  read  at  the  reunion.  The  only 
disappointment  was  the  complete  lack  of  a 
response  from  many  of  our  classmates  who 
live  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  I  hope  some  of 
our  classmates  made  the  Alumni  Weekend  at 
the  Heights         Moira  (Feeley)  Lyons  and  her 
family  are  in  the  process  of  moving  from  Ar- 
lington to  Belmont         I  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Hawaii  with  my  family.  It  was  a  marvel- 
ous experience  for  the  children.  In  September 
I  will  start  a  new  job  teaching  Health  Service 
Aides  at  the  Northeast  Metropolitan  Regional 
Vocational  High  School         We  were  all  very 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  tragic  death  of  Ann 
(Croarke)  Guerini's  son  and  we  extend  our 
sympathy  to  Ann  and  her  husband         I  hope 
I  hear  from  some  of  you  after  the  summer 
Class  correspondent  is  Patricia  (Brine)  O'Rior- 
dan,  78  Rhinecliff  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


1959 


Joan  Foley  Kennedy  has  the  belated  sympathy 
of  her  classmates  on  the  untimely  death  of  her 
husband,  Norman  Flip  Almeida  is  Inservice 

Education  Coordinator  at  Lynn  Hospital.  She's 
enjoying  the  challenge  of  her  new  position 
Anna  Supple  has  settled  in  Wisconsin  and  is 
studying  for  an  M.S.  from  Marquette         Wil- 
ma  Fallon  Lane  and  her  husband  Frank  are 
adjusting  to  a  Virginia  life  style.  Frank  is  work- 
ing for  the  government.  Wilma  retained  her 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  flies  in  for 
meetings         Helen  O'Regan,  the  last  of  the 
"white  shoe"  navy,  is  now  stationed  in  the 
Washington,  DC.  area         Claire  (Haynes) 
and  Randy  Purdy  welcomed  their  first  child, 
Lorin,  last  January  29.  They  are  living  in  An- 
napolis. Randy  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Naval 
Academy .  .      Pat  (O'Neill)  and  Rick  Marks 
and  family  are  on  their  way  to  Ithaca  where 
Rick  will  be  attending  Cornell  Law  School    ... 
Vo  (Ryan)  and  Paul  Sears  greeted  their  fifth 
child,  Brian,  last  March  13.  Paul  is  a  Spring- 
field City  Councillor         Class  correspondent 
is  Elizabeth  Grady,  64  Stuart  Street,  Water- 
town,  MA  02172. 


1962 


Charlie  McCarthy  has  joined  the  J.  Barry  Dris- 
coll  Insurance  Agency  as  an  Account  Exec- 
utive. He  is  also  coaching  hockey  at  Xaverian 
High  School.  He  and  his  wife  Dorothy  and 
their  three  children  are  living  in  Canton 


Gerry  McCormick  is  living  in  Walpole  with  his 
wife  Claire  and  three  children.  He  is  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Treasurer  of  Design  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge  for  whom  he  is  doing  a  lot  of  trav- 
eling throughout  the  world         Al  Urban,  our 
Senior  Class  President,  and  his  wife,  Connie, 
are  living  in  Needham  with  their  two  sons  and 
daughter.  Al  is  an  account  executive  with  Kid- 
der Peabody  in  Boston,  and  formerly  spent 
eight  years  with  Merrill  Lynch         Dick  Hart  is 
residing  in  Hingham  with  his  wife  Monica  and 
four  children.  Dick  is  assistant  treasurer  and 
director  of  financial  planning  at  Dunkin  Do- 
nuts,  Inc.  Dick  and  Monica  sponsored  an 
alumni-student  dinner         Paul  and  Barbara 
Norton,  Jack  and  Rosemary  MacKinnon  and 
four  undergraduates  attended  and  all  had  a 
very  interesting  and  informative  evening.  The 
Harts  summer  in  Newfound  Lake  in  New 
Hampshire         Jerry  Mello  is  Vice  President  of 
Northeastern  Petroleum  Co.  and  is  living  in 
Hingham  with  his  wife  Claire  and  son  Chris- 
topher. Jerry  is  active  in  the  Petroleum  Equip- 
ment Institute  and  a  Director  of  the  Forest 
Hills  Cooperative  Bank         John  Leydon  re- 
cently moved  to  his  new  home  in  Pembroke 
with  his  wife  Mary  and  their  three  sons 
Frank  Connolly  and  his  wife  Anne  are  cele- 
brating the  arrival  of  their  fifth  son  (no  girls). 
The  growing  Connolly  family  is  living  in  Can- 
ton and  Frank  is  the  Controller  of  Flatley  Man- 
agement Company         Dave  Allen  is  an  audit 
manager  with  Meahl,  McNamara,  &  Co.  He 
and  his  wife  Freda  and  three  children  are  liv- 
ing in  Norwell  Don't  forget  the  class 
luncheon  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  month  at 
the  "99"  on  Devonshire  Street  in  Boston    .  .  . 
A  mini-reunion  of  nursing  school  classmates 
was  held  in  July  at  Ell ie  Frank  Cook's  home  in 
Needham   Among  news  gleanings:  Kay  Barry 
Frame  gave  birth  to  a  son,  James  William,  in 
March  — her  first  son  after  four  daughters; 
Kathy  Curtiss  McHugh  and  her  family  of  three 
daughters  and  a  son  have  moved  to  West 
Bloomfield,  Michigan,  where  Michael  is  with 
IBM         Dr.  Ralph  F.  Surette  is  now  a  staff 
psychologist  at  the  Psychological  Center  at 
Georgetown  University  as  well  as  being  in  pri- 
vate practice.  He  and  his  wife  JoAnne  and 
their  two  children  are  living  in  Gaithersburg, 
Maryland         Class  correspondents  are  Jean- 
Marie  Egan  Cull,  45  Wareland  Road,  Welles- 
ley,  MA  02181;  Paul  T.  Norton,  15  Howitt  Rd., 
West  Roxbury,  MA  02132;  and  John  H.  Mac- 
Kinnon, 3  Hitching  Post  Lane,  Hingham,  MA 
02143. 


1964 

Our  first  organizational  meeting  for  the  big 
tenth  anniversary  was  held  at  Alumni  Hall  on 
June  13  and  another  was  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 12.  With  a  little  bit  of  work  we  can 
have  a  great  year.  Two  dates  to  remember 
right  now  are  November  24,  Homecoming  and 
May  17-19,  Alumni  Weekend.  Make  a  point  to 
plan  on  coming  back  this  year         Arthur 
Crandall  is  Trustee  of  the  State  College  of  Ver- 
mont        John  &  Judy  Moynihan  had  their 


second  baby  girl,  Lauren  on  July  16         In  No- 
vember, 1971,  John  V.  Dulude  married  Dar- 
lene  Teriault.  This  past  Nov.  '72  Darlene  gave 
birth  to  a  9  lb.  baby  boy,  Justin.  John  is  em- 
ployed by  Zayre  in  Natick,  recently  having 
been  promoted  to  Asst.  Corporate  Trainer 
Lt  &  Mrs.  Harold  Pheeny  are  residing  in  No. 
Kingstown,  Rl  where  Hal  is  an  Aerospace 
Physiologist.  After  receiving  his  Master's  of 
Science  Hal  joined  the  Navy  with  his  current 
assignment  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Quonset 
Point,  Rl.  The  Pheenys  expect  to  be  stationed 
there  until  June  74         Joe  Callahan  spent 
2Vi  years  as  a  Navy  Flight  Surgeon  and  is  now 
in  residency  training  at  Rl  Hospital         John 
DiMare,  his  wife  Helen  &  daughter  Dawn  are 
residing  in  suburban  Los  Angeles,  where  John 
is  a  general  medical  practitioner         Bill  &  Pat  : 
(Nursing  '66)  O'Brien  are  serving  a  2-year  stint 
in  the  Army  somewhere  in  Louisiana.  Bill  is 
now  a  board  eligible  obstetrician.  Likewise  for  r 
Tony  DiScuillo  who  is  in  the  Air  Force         Bob 
Cronin  is  chief  resident  of  orthopedics  at  Rl 
Hospital  Peter  (Joe)  &  Anne  Davin  and 

their  three  children,  Kathy,  5;  Ken,  3;  and 
James,  IV2;  are  living  in  Franklin.  Joe  is  a 
Math  teacher,  varsity  baseball  coach,  and  for- 
mer varsity  line  coach  in  football  at  Dover- 
Sherborn  Regional  High  School         George 
Callaghan,  a  Math  teacher  at  Medfield  High 
School,  has  just  moved  into  a  new  home  he 
built  for  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Sharon, 
MA        .  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Fanning  &  their  two 
children,  Jessica,  5Vt,  and  Alicia,  V/i  are  re- 
siding in  Tucson,  AZ.  Peter  received  his  Mas- 
ters  in  Education  at  Buffalo  State  College  in 
'68,  and  is  doing  his  dissertation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona         John  &  Mary  Whelan,  Jr. 
are  living  in  Miami,  FL  with  their  two  children 
Caitlin,  4  months,  and  Deirdre,  2Vi.  He  took  a 
Master  of  Arts  in  Mass  Communication  at  the 
U.  of  Minnesota  and  worked  as  a  radio  repor- 
ter and  writer  at  WCCO  in  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.  John  is  currently  an  assistant  News  Pro- 
ducer for  WTVJ  in  Miami,  FL         Our  prayers   j 
and  condolences  are  extended  to  Maureen 
(Smith)  Mawn  who  lost  her  husband  in  a  trag- 
ic  accident  last  April         Class  correspondents 
are:  Tom  Fallon,  37  Woodland  Road,  Maiden, 
MA  02148  and  Jack  Cronin,  14  Westview  Ter- 
race, Woburn,  MA  01801. 


1969 


Ken  Nolan  passed  the  New  York  CPA  Exam. 
Ken  is  working  in  the  tax  department  of  Peat, 
Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  in  New  York  City 
Paul  Sullivan  is  working  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mass         Jim  Lyons  is  a  National 
Bank  Examiner  and  is  going  to  Suffolk  Law 
nights         Jerry  Ragosa  received  his  MBA 
from  BC  in  May  of  '72  and  is  working  for  Ray- 
mond, Cattle  Company,  real  estate  develop- 
ers/builders in  Boston.  Jerry  is  assistant  to  the 
president  and  is  presently  involved  with  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Record  American  Build- 
ing in  Boston.  Jerry  is  married  to  the  former 
Maggie  Powers.  The  Ragosas  are  making  their 
home  on  Westgate  Road  in  Chestnut  Hill    ... 
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Creg  Murphy  is  employed  by  William  J.  Lynch 
and  Associates  in  Wellesley  Hills  and  with 
wife  Mary,  is  living  in  Natick .  John  Webber 
is  <\n  Investment  Research  Analyst  for  Indus- 
trial National  Bank  in  Providence,  Kl  Ray- 
mond Leger  has  opened  the  New  England  Arts 
and  Crafts  Shop  on  84  Charles  St.,  Beacon  Hill 

Pat  Donahue  Cray  is  living  in  Switzerland 
with  her  husband  Steve  and  extends  an  invita- 
tion to  any  classmate  in  the  area  to  visit  at 
Rue  Robert  de  Tray  10,  1206  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land        Carolyn  Zolli  was  recently  married  to 
Ed  Hanson,  U.  of  Mass,  by  Rev  Francis  Sween- 
ey, SJ.  The  Hansons  are  currently  residing  in 
Nashua,  NH,  where  Carolyn  is  working  as  an 
advertising  manager  for  Lexington  Books,  a 
division  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers 
Tim  McAvoy  received  his  Doctor  of  Medicine 
degree  from  NY.  Medical  College  last  June. 
Tom  assisted  in  heart  surgery  in  Seattle  before 
starting  his  internship  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 
Tom  is  specializing  in  internal  medicine 
David  Kelly  received  his  DMD  from  Tufts  in 
June.  While  at  Tufts,  David  was  elected  to 
Omicrom  Kappa  Upsilon,  National  Dental 
Honorary  Society.  Dave  is  in  oral  surgery 
training  at  BU  Medical  Center         Lee  Norton 
Kelly  received  her  M.Ed,  from  Boston  State. 
The  Kellys  are  making  their  home  in  Dedham. 

John  Chalpin,  Carl  Fairbanks,  Bryan  Mc- 
Sweeney  and  Tom  Sullivan  also  graduated 
from  Tufts  with  a  DMD.  John  and  Carl  entered 
the  Naval  Dental  Corp.  Bryan  is  a  dental  in- 
tern at  the  Brookdale  Medical  Center,  Brook- 
lyn, NY.  Tom  recently  married,  has  entered 
private  practice         I  hope  you  all  had  a  great 
summer   Drop  me  a  line  and  let  us  know  what 
is  new  with  you         Class  correspondent  is  Jim 
Littleton,  15  Purington  Ave.,  Natick,  MA 
01760. 


1970 


"Hi  Gang,  we're  back  after  a  long  rest,  thanks 
for  the  letters  over  the  last  few  months,  keep 
'em  coming         Kevin  Welch  should  now  be 
at  No.  Carolina  State  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology  after  three  years  of  social  work  at 
a  State  Hospital  in  Groton,  CT.  In  his  usual 
cheery  tone,  Kevin  reports  himself  to  be  "fat, 
married,  and  happy."       From  the  beautiful 
state  of  Colorado  comes  word  that  Paula 
Brock  is  working  at  the  Denver  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  living  in  a  cabin  near  Nederland 
where  her  door  is  always  open  to  any  old 
friends  making  a  trip  over  the  Rockies 
West  Newton  is  the  home  of  Mitch  Burek  and 
his  lovely  bride,  the  former  Kathy  Greely  (Ed 
71)         George  Millbury  has  been  promoted 
to  a  commercial  lending  officer  at  the  First 
National  City  Bank  in  Manhattan.  If  that 
means  he's  in  charge  of  lending  commercials, 
then  George  — I  wish  you'd  keep  some  of  the 
ones  I've  seen  lately         Happy  First  Birthday 
to  Amy  Rebecca  Sidell  daughter  of  Bruce  and 
Mary  (Keegan)  Sidell.  Bruce  (BU  70)  is  a  grad 
student  at  U.  of  Illinois  where  the  family  is 
living         Joyce  Kennedy  Croke  is  living  with 
her  husband  Michael  (NU  '69)  and  daughter  in 


Foxboro,  MA,  location  of  a  certain  little  foot- 
ball field  we'll  all  be  visiting  two  years  hence. 
Kathy  King  and  Fred  Heimann  have  been 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  for  about  two  and  one  half  years 
now  and  are  living  with  their  ten  month  old 
daughter  Lisa  Marie  in  Wallingford,  CT,  while 
Fred  is  working  for  NE  Telephone         Mary 
Rudman  and  Bob  Dwelly  are  fast  approaching 
their  December  first  anniversary.  They  were 
living  in  New  Orleans  at  last  report  where  Bob 
was  at  Loyola  U.  and  Mary  working  at  Parent 
Child  Development  Center         Barbara  Wy- 
and  Walker  is  living  with  her  husband  Jay,  a 
Navy  man,  on  the  beautiful  and  ever  sunny 
island  of  Guam  Bye  for  now,  be  talking  to 

you  at  the  Triangle         Class  correspondent  is 
Dennis  "Razz"  Berry,  37  East  Plain  Street, 
Cochituate,  MA  01778. 


1971 

Donna  Anderson  (Ed  71)  and  Paul  Kelly  (SOM 
71)  were  married  on  June  19,  five  days  after 
graduation.  The  Kellys  have  settled  down  in 
Enfield,  CT.  Paul  is  working  as  an  accountant 
for  the  United  Aircraft  and  Donna  is  teaching 
in  the  public  school  system,  while  taking  grad- 
uate courses  in  special  education         Linda 
Cosgrove  (Ed)  is  also  teaching,  this  time  it  is 
elementary  school  in  Rockville,  CT.  She  is 
enjoying  herself  in  such  interesting  places  as 
Florida  and  Hawaii         Christine  Muzyk  (A&S) 
is  living  in  Washington,  DC  and  working  as  a 
secretary  there,  while  contemplating  contin- 
uing her  education  with  some  evening  courses. 

George  F.  Martelon,  Jr.  (A&S)  is  attending 
Washington  and  Lee  Law  School  in  Lexington, 
VA.  George  is  Chairman  of  the  Student-Faculty 
Curriculum  Committee  at  the  Law  School    ... 
Phil  Raymondo  (A&S)  completed  his  master's 
studies  in  physics  at  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter. He  is  presently  working  in  Hartford,  CT 
where  he  has  recently  established  himself  in 
happy  nuptial  bonds         Janice  Stasiowski 
(Nsg)  has  recently  completed  the  Health  Nur- 
sing Orientation  Course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Med- 
ical Field  Service  School,  Brooke  Army  Center, 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  Lt.  Stasiowski  entered 
the  Army  Nurses  Corps  in  September,  1969 
Charles  Earley  has  been  a  staff  accountant  with 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  in  Boston  since  grad- 
uation        Vinnie  Valvo  entered  the  Peace 
Corps  one  month  after  graduation  and  is  now 
completing  his  second  year  in  the  West  African 
nation  of  Ghana.  Current  address:  Vincent  Val- 
vo, Navrongo  Secondary  School,  PO  Box  33, 
Navrongo,  Ghana         Kathleen  Kerin  Coggins 
became  a  mother  for  the  first  time  on  February 
6,  1973.  She  had  previously  held  a  teaching 
assignment  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
She  and  her  husband  and  her  son,  Michael  By- 
ron, now  live  at  100  Uncatena  Street,  Worces- 
ter, MA.  Paul  O'Rourke  spent  the  last  year  in 
Denver  where  he  and  his  wife  Bobbie  wel- 
comed their  first  son:  Jessie.  They  are  now 
living  in  Indianapolis  and  Paul  plans  to  attend 
law  school  this  fall         Christopher  Hinchey  is 
in  the  Army  doing  customs  work  in  Wurzburg, 
Germany.  His  first  year  in  the  service  was 
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spent  at  the  Army's  language  school  in  Mon- 
terey, California         Joan  Delery  was  an  assis- 
tant instructor  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  during 
the  past  school  year.  This  fall  she  will  begin 
studying  for  her  Master's  in  Nursing  at  Wayne 
State  University         Patty  Chiasson  was  mar- 
ried to  Luigi  Mascelluti  in  June  of  1971.  They 
are  now  living  in  Rome  where  their  daughter 
Laura  was  born  last  December.  Luigi  is  an 
accountant  for  Alitalia  and  Patty  taught  Eng- 
lish at  the  Shenker  Institute  before  Laura's 
birth.  Current  address:  Patricia  Mascelluti,  Via 
Pescaglia,  38,  Pal  C,  Sala  A,  Interno  27, 00146, 
Roma,  Italia         Claire  Hinckley  was  married 
to  Dan  Wholley  in  December,  1970.  They  now 
have  "a  sunbeam  of  a  daughter",  Rebecca 
Eliza,  who  will  be  two  years  old  on  Halloween. 
They  are  living  in  Winthrop  and  Dan  is  a  guid- 
ance counselor  in  an  elementary  school  in 
Salem.  He  recently  received  his  Master's  in 
Guidance  from  Salem  State  College         Class 
correspondents  are  Tom  Capano,  85  Ripley 
Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159  and  Nancy 
Ann  Palmisciano,  1300  Columbia  Avenue, 
Apt  226,  Philadelphia,  PA  19122. 


1972 

In  my  inaugural  column  as  class  correspon- 
dent, I'll  concentrate  upon  those  class  mem- 
bers who  are  married  or  engaged,  enrolled  in 
graduate  school,  or  otherwise  in  captivity 
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bridge 


Among  those  who  qualify  on  both  counts  is 
Jim  Waite,  who  is  pursuing  an  MBA  degree  at 
the  University  of  Dayton  where  he  has  a  fel- 
lowship for  marketing  research.  Jim  married 
fellow  Windhencon,  Mass-native  Suzanne 
Sawyer  in  July         Another  married  graduate 
student  is  Kevin  Carney,  who  wed  classmate 
Barbara  White  in  June.  Kevin  is  a  graduate 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Kentucky's  geol- 
ogy dept.  Barbara  spent  the  past  year  as  a  high 
school  math  teacher         Guests  at  the  wed- 
ding included  Mary  Guerrero,  who  is  married 
to  Peace  Corps-veteran  Jim  Congo  ('71)  and  is 
living  in  Winchester,  and  Kevin  Shannon,  who 
is  entering  his  second  year  at  Columbia  Law 
School  after  another  summer  as  a  customs 
inspector  at  N.ew  York's  JFK  Airport         Pat 
McGovern  and  Lou  Piscopo  have  returned  to 
Italy  for  their  second  year  at  the  University  of 
Bologna  Medical  School.  They  went  through  a 
grueling  ordeal  in  their  first  year,  having  to 
take  oral  final  exams  with  all  200  of  their  class- 
mates in  attendance,  and  having  to  learn  Ital- 
ian for  the  first  time    .  .    Jack  Harrington, 
George  Pijewski,  and  Connie  Voldstad  are  all 
classmates  of  mine  at  the  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  at  Dartmouth,  and  all  had  interest- 
ing summer  jobs:  Jack  worked  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  in  Washington,  and 
actually  wrote  some  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented to  Congressional  committees.  George 
worked  for  the  Ernst  &  Ernst  public  accounting 
firm  in  Washington,  and  was  made  in-charge 
accountant  on  several  audits.  Connie  worked 
for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York 
Coast  Guard  officer  Frank  Buckley  married 
Emmanuel  College  graduate  Mary  Fran  Weif- 
fenbach  in  September.  Frank  works  in  the  Ser- 
vice's Boston  area  recruiting  office         Class 
correspondent  is  Larry  Edgar,  309  Tuck  Mall, 
Hanover,  NH  03755. 


ALUMNI  DEATHS 


James  M.  O'Neill   HON52  September  9,  1970 
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Irwin  Berkowitz  and  his  wife  are  making  their 
home  in  Brookline,  MA,  while  he  attends  Suf- 
folk Law  School  in  Boston         Richard  Celli  of 
Newton  Centre,  MA,  is  attending  Tufts  Dental 
School  Ed  Geraci  who  graduated  from 

SOM  in  Finance  is  continuing  his  education  at 
Babson  College  this  fall.  He  is  in  the  MBA  pro- 
gram        Joe  D'Amour  spent  the  summer  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  and  is  now  home  in  West 
Springfield,  MA,  attending  UMass  in  Graduate 
Business  ...  Mark  McCready  of  BC  Sports 
Information  fame  spent  the  summer  working 
here  at  BC  and  is  now  at  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo working  on  his  law  degree         Ray  and 
Chris  Graber  and  son  Michael  are  again  BC 
Head  Residents  at  Six  Sutherland  Road.  Ray 
has  an  assistantship  at  BC  in  the  Organization- 
al Studies  Dept.  and  is  working  on  a  MBA  de- 
gree in  Computer  Sciences         Peter  Boyle 
has  an  assistantship  from  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  BC  where  he  is  working  towards  a 
master's  degree ....  Let's  hear  more  from  you ! 

Class  correspondent  is  Dick  Paret,  1039 
Beacon  Street,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159. 
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Financial  planning  is  your  responsibility. 

Granted. 

But  so  many  of  us  take  it  too  much  for  granted. 


If  someone  could  help  you  to  plan  for  the  future  in  a  way  that  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  your  family  and  might  help  Boston  College  at  the 
same  time,  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  it. 

You  have  everything  to  gain. 

Sometime  during  the  next  week  call  or  write  Frank  Dever,  Director  of 
Estate  Planning  at  B.C.,  and  give  him  an  idea  of  your  particular  financial 
situation  and  your  plans  for  the  future. 

Find  out  how  a  member  of  the  Boston  College  Estate  Planning  Council 
might  assist  you. 
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